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Revision of Tolls P 


At Panama Canal 
 ToBe Considered 


Steady Gain in Revenues 
Presents to Congress Ques- 
tion of Reducing 
Charges. 


Annual Report Made 
By General Walker 


Calls Attention to Competition 
Of Intercoastal Lines 
And Future Expend- 
itures. 


Downward revision of Panama Canal 


tolls, frequently suggested as the result | 


of the steady increase in revenue, is a 
@ question for the determination of Con- 
gress, but presents difficulties from 
standpoint of administration of the 
Canal, the Governor General of the Ca- 
nal Zone, Major General M. L. Walker 
stated in his annual report for the fiscal 
year of 1928. 

The report made public November 10, 
shows a net revenue for the year of $20,- 
621,314.82, as compared with $18,131,- 
819.97 for the preceding fiscal year. Ac- 
cording to the report, shipping through 
the Canal in 1928 registered an 18 per 
cent increase over the preceding year. 

In considering a reduction in tolls, 
General Walker stated that heavy ex- 
penditures are expected for additions to 
the Canal and transcontinental railroads 
in the United States, already feeling the 
competition of intercoastal lines, might 


be affected so as to cripple the trans- | 


portation system of the country. 

The full text of summary of General 
Walker’s report as made public by th 
Panama Canal follows: 

The traffic through the Panama Canal 
_in the fiscal year just closed was greater 
than in any preceding fiscal or calendar 
year. This statement, made last year, 
is repeated for this. Traffic in the fiscal 
year 1928 was greater than that in the 
fiscal ‘year 1927° by 18 per cent in hum- 
ber of commercial transits, 12 per cent 
in net tonnage, 11 per cent in tolls and 
7 per cent in cargo carried. 

This considerably greater canal busi- 
ness, which may be expressed roughly 
by saying that the canal has handled 
seven ships where six were handled the 
year before, has been conducted with an 
increase in force of approximately one 
man to every 25 previously employed. 
The growth in traffic led to an extension 
during the past year of the hours of 
operation and to increases in divers ele- 
ments of business connected with the 
operation of the canal. 
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Declares Mr. Kellogg 
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: . 
|Stamp Issue to Honor 
Pioneers in Aviation 


Larger Number 


‘Dr. Klein Advises 


Treaty Due to Popular wit, Of Tax Returns | y,ignt sizstanc co Be stoun| Careful Watch on 


Says Secretary of State. 


The steps by which the world is gradu- 
ally attaining the ideal of peace were 
| outlined by the Secretary of State, Frank 
lB, Kellogg, in an address before the 
! World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship delivered November 11, in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in New York city. 
; (The full text of the address will be 
found on page 2.) 
| Secretary Kellogg outlined four steps 
| toward attainment of peace: Negotia- 
| tions of arbitratron treaties, negotiation 
of conciliation agreements, “pledge by 
all the nations of the world to condemn 
' recourse to war,” and, finally, inculcat- 
ing “in the minds of the people a peace- 
ful attitude.” 

“Arbitration,” Secretary Kellogg said, 
|“cannot function effectively unless there 
is back of it a popvular will for peace.” 

Success of the treaty to renounce war 
he attributed to the fact that the people 
of the world were behind it and that ‘it 
was negotiated in the open. 

“It is doubtful if such a treaty could 
| have been negotiated between the minis- 
ters of the different governments in 
ee he added, explaining that he re. 
| and Representatives during the period 
of negotiations and was convinced that 
it “meets the matured judgment of the 
people of the United States.” 


'Publishers’ Agreement 
To Eliminate Fraud in 


Advertising Approve 


Resolution Adopted at Con- 
ference Is Accepted by 
Federal Trade Com- 

mission. 


| 
1 





The Federal Trade Commission, it 
| was announced November 10, has ac- 
; cepted as an expression of the trade the 
eee reached by the publishers of 
periodicals to use the machinery of the 
National Better Business Bureau 
eliminate fraudulent advertising. 
Commission’s decision approving the pro- 
posal, contained in a resolution adopted 
by the publishers’ trade practice confer- 
ence in New York City October 9, was 
sent out to the publishers November 10. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
we including the resolution fol- 
OWS: 


Action of The Industry. 
Representatives of 6,000 publishers of 
periodicals meeting last month in New 
York to devise ways of eliminating 
fraudulent advertising, adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that the National 
Better Business Bureau be made the ma- 


cevied the support of various Senators | 


to! 
The | 


On TwoCent Denomination. 


Filed in 1927 


‘Individual and Corporate| 
Taxpayers Report Taxa- 
ble Total of $30,- 
641,518,812. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, announced November 10 that new 
2-cent and 5-cent stamps to commemo- 
rate the achievements of the Wright 
brothers in aviation will be issued in 
connectio: with the International Civil 
Aviation Conference to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 12-14, inclusive. 
The full text of the statement of the 


<3 ay, ' ily Post Office Department follows: 
Aver age Liability : The Postmaster General also directed 


Estimated at $200 | that a special post office station be placed 


in the United States Chamber of Com- 
(hittin merce ape where the conference 
5 will take place. A _ special canceling 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Re-|Fichine with a new checl diceuill Le 
| port States Total Net Income 
Was $1,008,141,581 
More Than 1926. 
| a 
| Acting Commissioner of Internal ne 
;enue, H, F, Mires. 
The announcement was in the form of } 
‘Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics 


used at this station, and only letters 
mailed at the station will be canceled 
Individual and corporate taxpayers re- 
ported a total taxable income of $30,- 
of income, a preliminary report of which 
was transmitted to the Secretary of the 


by this machine during the three days 

the special-delivery stamp, 144/100 by 
' 641,518,812 in the calendar year 1927 
Treasury. It showed that a total of 4,-: 


84/100 inches. The 2-cent stamp will 
be printed in red ink and_ the 5-cent 
stamp in blue ink. 

At the top is a dark border panel 


cee 4 


[Continued“on Page 3, Column 


that the conference is in session. 
| and the Federal Government levied a tax 


The new stamps to be issued for this 

occasion are the same shape and size as 
{thereon of $1,834,217,281 according to 
;an announcement November 11 by the 


, 
+ 


Accuracy and Speed 
Of Fire Improved by 
Coast Artillerymen 


575,095 individuals and corporations had 
|made returns to-August 31, 1928, for 
the calendar year ending December 31, 
1927, there being included in this total, | 
however, a small number of returns on a | 


| 
| 


Report of General Hero 
Shows Benefits from Bat- 
tle Practice and Tacti- 
cal Training. 


! 
| fiscal year basis, 
More Returns Made in 1927. 


Individual returns numbering 4,122,- 
242 were reported, but of that number 
| only 2,464,168 reported taxable income. 
The aggregate net income shown by the 
returns was announced as $22,573,317,- : . 5 
| 907 and the tax liability as $826,245,497. | Year in the firing of Coast Artillery bat- 


|The number of returns for 1927 was 46,-| teries is noted by the Chief of Coast! 
| 700, or 1.14 per cent, greater than the; Artillery, Major General Andrew Hero, | 


number filed to August 31, 1927, for 
jthe calendar year 1926, and the total 
|net income increased by $1,008,141,581, 


jr., in his annual report, a summary of 
‘which has just been made available for 
or 4.67 per cent over that of 1926. publication by the Department of War. 
On the basis of these returns, the General Hero reports that 75 per cent 
statistics calculated the average net in-|of the coast artillery batteries fired at 
come of individuals as $5,475.98, the aver- | greater speed, 77 per” cent 
age tax liability as ‘$200.43 and the | greater range, and 54 per cent of the bat- 
iaverage tax rate as 3.66 per cent. 


| teries improved in accuracy. 
Battle practices were held in each of 
Returns Show Large Incomes. 


the defended overseas possessions and at 


Considerable improvement in the last | 


attained 


American Producers As. 
serted to Have No Reason 
To Become Alarmed at 
Growth. 


Preparation to Meet 
Contingencies Urged 


| Director of Bureau of Foreign! 


And Domestic Commerce 
Says Germany Has Played 
Leading Part. 


Producers in the United States have 

no cause to get “panicky” about the in- 
ternational trade cartels that are be- 
coming numerous in Europe, it was 
stated November 10 by the Director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
| Commerce of the Department of Com- 
| merce, Dr. Juilius Klein. 
Activities of these cartels must be 
| carefully watched, however, and Ameri- 
' can business must be prepared to meet 
| any contingencies that arise from their 
operation, declared Dr. Klein. 


| Explains Object of Cartels. 

! The main object of the cartels, which 
| directly effect United States industries 
| by reason of an annual output of more 
than $5,000,000,000, is to control com- 
petition and avoid unwarranted price- 
cutting, according to Dr. Klein. Germany 
has played the leading part in the move- 
ment, and also has 3,000 domestic car- 
' tels, he said. The statement by Dr. Klein 


| follows in full text: 

News of European cartels is appear- 
ing constantly in the press. They arouse 
expectation or excite alarm. Their activi- 
ties expand—ramify—are strengthened 
or redirected. New industries are swept 
within the scope of the idea. The com- 
mercial and industrial relations of a 
continent—possibly of the world—seem 
in process of readjustment, 

Cartels Ofiginally Domestic. 
| What are these European cartels like? 
| What are they trying to do? In what 
| way, and to what extent, will they in- 
' fluence American business? These are 


} 





European Cartels 


Dominican R epublic 
Ratifies Compact 


Pan A merican Conciliatiors 
Treaty Approved by Senate. 


Santo Domingo has approved the 
|Gondra conciliation treaty between the 
|\Pan American states, it was stated 
‘orally, November 10, by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, J. Reuben Clark. The 
;Dominican Senate approved the treaty 
November 8, 

Mr. Clark also stated that a telegram 
jhad been received from Bogota, to the 
| effect that the Colombian Senate had 
passed the reading of a bill 
‘authorizing adhesion to the treaty to 
renounce war, y 

Only four countries in Latin America 
have not yet adhered or expressed in- 
tention to adhere to the Kellogg treaty 
renouncing war. These are: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Paraguay. 

Ecuador and Colombia are the latest 

countries to declare intention to adhere. 
Iceland is the only other country in the 
world which has not taken similar ac- 
| tion. 
The Gondra treaty provides for the 
'consideration of all disputes arising 
among the Pan American states, by a 
Board of Mediation. The board has the 
power to investigate and report, but its 
\ decision is not binding. 


Conditional Approval 


Favored for Issue of 


second 





‘Examiner Says Investment in 

| Stock of Another Railway 
May Not Be Basis for 

Capitalization. 


Declaring that investments made by 
railroads in the securities of other car- 
riers without the Interstate Commerce 
|Commission’s authority cannot be used 
jas a basis for capitalization, Examiner 


jreport to the Interstate Commerce Com-—- 
mission, made public November 10, that 
an apjticatinvof the St. Lonis-Saz 
Francisco Railway to issue $8,000,000 of 
consolidated mortgage 4% per cent gold 
|bondg for the purpose of pledging them 
as collateral for short term notes should 
be approved only on the express condi- 


oT 
rect int 2 p 
the streams which contribute to 


the public weal is the purpos 
ahich government was ins 


URNED. 


Bonds of Frisco Road | 


|A. C. Devoe recommended in a proposed 


The growth of traffic has brought to! chinery through which the publishing 
the front considerations of the possibil- | industry would do its own policing of the 
ity of its exceeding the capacity of the! periodical field. Cnairman Humphrey 
canal, with the corollary of considering | presided at this meeting. 
ways by which the capacity may be in-| This action of the industry has now 
creased. Present traffic is considered to{ been accepted by the Federal Trade 
be between 45 and 50 per cent of that} Commission as an exvression of the 
which the canal can -»ndle, as con-| trade, as shown in a statement to the 
structed at present. The first move to| industry sent out today. 

é provide for future increases and to as-; It was proposed in the resolution 
sure sufficient depth of water in the cut! adopted by the industry that the Na- 
and over the upper sills of the locks has} tional Better Business Bureau, having 
been begun in the development of a sup-; expressed its willingness and ability to 
plementary water supply. A resume of! do so, advise periodic: publishers and 
the essentials of this project is pre-} governmental agencies, ‘whenever ad- 
sented in a section devoted to additional} vertising is found to be fraudulent. 
storage at Alhajuela. It is believed It was also proposed that the ‘Na- 
that this, with the eventual construction | tional Better Business Bureau, operating 
of a third flight of locks, paralleling the) wholly in behalf of the publishers and 
present twin flights will increase the] advertising industry, report to the Fed- 
present capacity of the canal by about!eral Trade Commission, through its 


jendar year, 1927, there were 283 indivi- 
duals whose income’ amounted 
$1,000,000 or more each whereas in the 
calendar year, 1926, there were 231 such 
:“millionaire incomes.” In 1927, it was 
|shown, 134 individuals reported net in- 
comes between $1,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000; 54 reported net incomes between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000; 55 reported 
net incomes ranging from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000; 22 had net incomes between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000; eight had net 
incomes between $4,000,000 and $5,- 
{000,000, and 10 had net incomes in ex- 
;cess of $5,000,000. 

| Statistics of incomes for 1926, the 
jcomplete figures for which were made 
{public simultaneously with the prelimi- 
jnary report for 1927, showed 117 per- 
sons reporting net incomes’ from 
| $1,000,000 to $1,500,000; 43 had net in- 
lcomes from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000; 34 


|reported net incomes between $2,000,000 





| and $3,000,000; 14 had net incomes be- | 


{tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000; nine 
} reported net incomes ranging $4,000,000 
{to $5,000,000, and 14 reported net in- 
comes in excess of $5,000,000. 
Returns in Lower Brackets. 
In the lower brackets of incomes, the 
statistics showed that 3,234,877 persons 


to | 


The statistics show that, for the cal- | San Francisco, Long Island, and Chesa- questions of vital concern to us—if for 


| peake Bay. 
Progress Is Summarized. 


The summary of General Hero’s re- 
port, made public by the Department of 
War, follows in full ext: i 

For the Coast Artillery Corps the 

| outstanding features of the fiscal year 
1928 have been: Resumption of seacoast! 
artillery battle practices in the United; 
; States; improved tactical training inci- 
| dent to concentrations on both east and 
; west coasts; a general improvement in 
artillery technique; standardization of 
artillery practice methods, including the 
scoring system, and the preparation of 
!a training regulation covering this sub-;: 
| ject; the adoption of a new system for! 
; controller submarine mines; revision of | 
| defensive sea area plans, a rapid ad-| 
| vance toward standardization of sound: 
ranging equipment and antiaircraft gun | 


po | 
| 


Py 
é 
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‘Crop Yield Above Average 
For Ten Years Indicated | 


The condition ‘of all important crops! 
‘as of November 1, 1928, indicate a com- 


| modity. 





tion that out of its treasury an amount 
no other reason than the fact that thosejequal to the proceeds of the pledge of the 


| of our industries which would be di-|bonds should be deposited in a separate 


rectly affected by competition from|fund and should be expended only for 
European cartels have an annual out-|additions and bettermens to its property 
put valued at more than $5,000,000,000.}or for the acquisition of new equip- 
Every cartel is, of course, a trade or|ment after January 1, 1928. — 
industrial combination in some one com- | The explanation by Examiner Devoe 
jfor recommending the granting of the 
Originally, these were domestic—that|Frisco’s application only on this condi- 
is, their members in each case were all!tion is that road offered in partial sup- 
of the same nationality—but now there|port of the proposed bonds $5,000,000 


matters 


| patents among members, etc. 


has appeared the international cartel, 
grouping the makers of a common prod- 
uct who operate in various countries. 
About a dozen such combinations are 
now active with centralized sales or 
control agencies—to say nothing of a 
hundred looser pooling agreements. 
These international cartels have as a 
rule been formed under German leader- 
ship and, with but few exceptions, have 
no British or American firms in their 
memberships. 
Cover Many Activities. 
Cartels concern themselves with such 
as control of prices, market 
territories, sales terms, credit policies, 
standardization, grading, interchange of 
The fact 
is, though, that probably no single cartel 
tries to cover this whole field of activ- 


“ead 
-4& 


| ity; gost of them concentrate on cer- 


of two-year secured gold notes, or short 
term notes, issued in connection with the 
jacquisition in 1926 of 183,333 shares of 
jcommon stock of the Chicago, Rock 
\Island & Pacifis Railway. 

No Objection Heard. 

The report of Examiner A. C. Devoe in 
|Finance Docket No. 7167 follows in full 
; text: 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has 
duly applied for authority under section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
issue $8,000,000 of consolidated-mort- 
igage 41% percent gold bonds, series A. 


plication has been presented to the Com- 
| mission, 
As part of the basis for the issue of 


No objection to the granting of the ap- | 


70 per cent. 

The total net revenue from combined 
‘Panama Canal and Panama Railroad op- 
erations in the fiscal year was $20,621,- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Soo Line Valuation 
Fixed at $104,910,000 


I. C. C. Also Issues Final Report 


On Wisconsin Central 

A final valuation of $104,910,000 has 
been placed for rate-making purposes 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the property of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway owned 


and: used for common terrier purposes, : 


as of June 30, 1916. A value of $402,831 
is placed on the property used but not 
owned by the carrier and $214,525 on 
the property owned but not used. 

a Cost of reproduction new of (the 
owned and used property of the Soo line 
is estimated at $108,619,490; and cost 
of reproduction, less depreciation, at 
* $89,286,211. 


The Commission’s final report in Val- 


uation Docket No. 370, made public No- 
vember 10 also placed a final valuation 
of $46,040,000 on the owned and used 
property of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way, as of June 30, 1917; and of $5,885,- 
598 on the property used but not owned 
by that company. Cost of reproduction 
new of the owned and used property 


of the Wisconsin Central is estimated at ; : : 
;10 received an uncoded telegram from 


| the German Chancellor accepting the 


$48,177,188; and cost of reproduction, 
less depreciation, at $37,686,374. 

A valuation of $5,290,000 is put on the 
property owned but not used by the Cen- 
tral Terminal Railway, as of June 30, 
1917. The property owned but not used 
by the Gogebic & Montreal River Rail- 
road is valued at $560,000; the value of | 
the property, owned and used by the 
Wisconsin & Northern Railroad is found | 
to be. $1,934,100; and the property used | 
hut not owned by the Minnesota North- ; 
western Elestric Railway is valued at; 
e209, 0004 


\) 


division of trade practice conferences, 
violations of the trade practice confer- 
lence rule. This, is was explained, does 
| not preclude any one {rom reporting such 
| Violations directiy to the commission, nor 
| does it in any way affect the exercise of 
| the commission’s prerogaiive to cause ap- 
| plications for complaints to be filed on 
the commission’s own initiative. 

_ The conference in New York was pre- 
jsided over by Chairman William E. 
' 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


Negotiations for Armistice Are Recounte 


On Anniversary of End of World War 


|Terms Were Accepted by Germany Within 72-hour Limit 
Fixed by Marshal Foch. 


The story of hov the armistice was 


signed is told in a statement by the De«! 


; partment of War made public on No- 
|vember 10, the eve of the tenth anni- 
| versary of the conclusion of the World 
' War. 

| Negotiations for an armistice were 
begun on November 6, when a German 
delegation started for the Western Front. 
General Foch met the delegation on No- 
vember 9 in his sprivate car on a rail- 
road siding in the forest of Laigue. He 
gave them 72 hours in which to accept 
his terms, and on the night of November 


armistice terms. 

The statément by*the Department. of 
War follows in full text: 

Her associates conquered, her armies 
exhausted by the incessant biows of an 
ever advancing enemy, her government 


| threatened with revolution and anarchy,' Allies would make for an armistice. The 


Germany made a final desperate effort 
in the early days of November, 1918, to 
avert impeding doom. 

On November 6 she announced to the 


{world tha 


reported incomes less than $5,000 for the | posite yield per acre of 7.6 per cent) 


lthe proposed bonds, the applicant sub- 


| ber of persons having incomes less than 
| $5,000 was 38,243,224 according to the; : 
| figures, x ‘stated November 10 by the Crop Re- 

Following is the text of Mr. Mires’| porting Board, Bureau of Agricultural 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, ! Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
transmitting the preliminary report of | The statement follows in full text: 
statistics of income for 1927: | This composite of yields is 0.3 per 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit here-! cent above the composite of crop yields 
with the preliminary report, Statistics | and condition on October 1, and 0.9 per 
cent above the composite of yields per 
acre last year. 

Combining the production estimates 
of the 17 principal crops in proportion 
to 10-year average value per unit, the 
composite production of these crops this 
season was 4.8 per cent greater than last 
year and 7.6 per cent greater than the 
average production in the 10 years 1918- 
1927. 


cee” 


|; calenda ryear, 1927. In 1926, the num | above the average of yield for the last 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


d 


for the Western Fr: nt to devise means of 
agreement concerning the terms of an ex- 
pected armistice—a stay in _ hostilities 
which might very well enable her to re- 
organize her shattered forces. 

' The Allies arranged for the reception 
|of the Commission at the front lines 
| and for its conduct to the place of meet- 
|ing. Marshal Foch, with Admiral Sir 
, Rosslyn Wemyss, as his naval associate, 
; set out for Compiegne. His headquarters 
train, was placed on a siding in the 
gloomy Forest of Laigue near the quiet 
village of Rethondes. There he received 
| the German delegates on the morning of 
| November 9. 

| Upon being ushered into the presence 
| of the Marshal, Herr Erzberger, the Ger- 
|man spokessman, presened his fellow 
/commifsioners and their credentials, 

| After the formalities of introduction 
, and examination had ended, Marshal Foch 
turned to Herr Erzberger and asked, 
|“What do you desire?” The delegates 
replied that they had come to receive; 
communication of the conditions the 
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Marshal without relaxing for a moment 
his cold and incisive dignity, replied that | 
he had no communication to make, but 


10 years in the United States, it was! 


j tain phases of the marketing cf, their 
| special product. 

It is easy enough to put your finger 
'on the motives underlying the formation 
|of these international industrial com- 
| binations; primarily it is a desire to 


] 


‘Corn Borer Damages 
Variety of Plants 


5. 


[Continued'on Page 6, Column 


Infestations Found at Great Dis- 
tance From Cornfields. 


Bae? ® 

Damage wrought by the European 
corn borer to plants other than corn 
covers a wide range, the Department of 
Agriculture stated November 10. More 
| than 200 plants susceptible to the ravages 
| of the pest, it was added, have been listed 
by entomologists of the Department. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
i ment follows: ; i 
The European corn borer may live and 
reproduce on several common weeds. It 
has been known to enter greenhouses and 
}cause damage to chrysanthemums. A 
number of crops, some not important in 
New England but of interest in other 
sections, have been attacked when 
planted there experimentally. These in- 
clude the small grains, the millets and 
buckwheat, the grain and sirup sor- 
ghums, broomcorn, Johnson grass, Sudan 
grass and teosinte, cotton, tobacco, hemp, 
peanut, soy beans, cowpeas: okra, white 
sweet clover, and hops. The tests aiso 


| included several crop plants which were! 


never found to be infested, such as al- 
falfa, flax, rye, sweet potato, upland rice, 
and velvet beans. Of those attacked, the 
damage has been inconsiderable is most 
cases with the exception jf hops and 
hemp. 

Many weeds are severely attacked, 
notably the ragweed, pigweed, knotweed, 
and cocklebur, which are widely distrib- 
uted, The fact that weeds and othe 
| plants are able to support an infestation 
indefinitely emphasizes the difficulty of 

[Continued on Page 5, Colum 6.) . 


mits $5,000,000 of two-year secured 
|gold notes, or short-term notes issued 
to provide for them at maturity, These 
lnotes were issued in connection with 
ithe acquisition in 1926 of 183,333 shares 
lof the common stock of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
hereinafter called the Rock Island. 

i In addition to the notes and 





in 
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Exports of Films 
| Decline During 1928 


| 


lForeign Restrictions Said to 
| - Have Adverse Influence. 


The United States, during the first 
nine months of 1928, exported 159,852 ,- 
1636 feet of negative and positive motion 
| pictures, a decrease Of 15,540,609 feet 
from the corresponding 1927 figure, the 
| Department of? Commerce stated, No- 
vember 10. The decitne in exports, ac- 
\cording to the Department, resulted from 
la general dedrease in takings of all 
jcountries of destination. Latin America 
‘continues to be the best market for mo- 
‘tion picture films, The statement follows 
in full text: 

Preliminary figures of American mo- 
tion-picture exports from the United 
States for the first nine months of 1928 
| show a decrease of 15,540,609 feet from 
| those of the corresponding period of 
11927. There were exported to all for- 
eign countries during the nine-month pe- 
riod of 1928, 159,832>636 feet of negative 
and positive motion pictures, as cona- 
pared with 175,873,245 feet in 1927, 

Exports of positives amounted to 153,- 
871,685 feet in 1928, with a declared 
value of $3,772,884, as against 168,356,- 
415 feet, with a value of $4,411,603 in 
1927—a decrease of 14,484,730 feet. Nez- 
ative exports likewise decreased by 1,055, 
879 feet; 5,960,951 feet, valued at $4,675,- 
647, were exported during the nine- 
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perpetuate the sources and di- 
heir most effective channels 
e for 
tituted.”” 
—John Quincy Adams, 
President of the United States, 
1825—1829 
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President Urges 
Preparedness as 
Peace Insurance 


Duty Is Owed to Civilization 
To Maintain Adequate 
Army and Navy, Says 

Mr. Coolidge. 


British and French 

| Proposals Discussed 

‘Treaties Renouncing War Are 
Additional Safeguards, De- ; 


clares President in Speech 1 
Before American Legion. 


| Maintenance of an adequate Army and 
Navy is the duty of the United States, 
| to itself and to the cause of civilization, 
|it was declared by President Coolidge 
in the course of an address delivered, 
November 11, in Washington, D. C., on 
|the occasion of the observance of, 
Armistice Day. 
Speaking under the auspices of the 
| American Legion, the President set forth 
| his reasons for believing that the United 
| States should be equipped with an effi- 
‘cient national defense, particularly on 
ithe sea. His views were given im con- 
nection with an outline of the efforts 
| which have been made in the direction 
| of further limitation of naval arma- 
| ments and the failure to reach a basis of 
| agreement. 
Preparedness—Peace Insurance. 

“All human experience,” said Mr. Cool- 

idge, “seems to demonstrate that a 


country which makes reasonable prepa- 
ration for defense is less likely _to be 
subject to hostile attack. This is the 
prevailing attitude of the United States, 
and the one which I believe should con- 
stantly determine its actions.” 

In referring to American proposals for 
cruiser limitations made at the Geneva 
arms conference, Mr. Coolidge called at- 
tention to the fact that Great Britain ani 
| France, which rejected those proposals, 
| made subsequently, “a tentative offer” 

which would have limited the kind of 
cruisers and submarines adapted to the 
use of the United States but left -with-: 
| out limit the kind adapted to their use. 

“The United States, of course,’ said 
the President, “‘refused to accept. their 
offer.” 


| 


Treaty Safeguards. 


Despite the fact that the questions of 
national defense and limitation of arma- 
! ments remain practically unchanged, Mr. 
Coolidge said, the United States . and 
other nations have been successfully en- 
gaged in undertaking to establish 
| additional safeguards and securities of 
peace in a treaty for the renunciation 
of war signed in Paris. by 15 powers | 
and subsequently adhered to by many 
others, 
| The full text 
i dress follows: 

Fellow Countrymen: We meet to give 
| thanks for 10 more years of peace. Amid 
| the multitude of bounties which have 
| been bestowed upon us, we count that 
our supreme blessing, In all our domes- | 
tic and foreign relations our chief con- 
j cern is that it should be permanent. It 
is our belief that it is coming to be more 
and more realized as the natural state 
of mankind. Yet, while we are placing 
our faith in more complete understand- 
ings which shall harmonize with the 
universal conscience, v7: ought not to 
forget that all the rights we now pos- 
sess, the peace we now enjoy, have been 
| secured for us by a long series of sacri- 
fices and of conflicts. We are able to 
participate in this celebratign because 
our country had the resources, the char- 
! acter, and the spirit to raise, equip, and 
| support with adequate supplies am Army 
and a Navy, which, by placing more than 
| 2,600,000 men on the battlefields of 7 

the 


| rope, contributed to the making of 
| 
(Continued on Page 2,Colummn 5.] 
Costs of Linseed Oil 
Compared in Inquiry 


of thg President’s ad- 


| Tariff Commission 0 ut li m es 
Prelimimary Findings. - 


The cost of producing and shipping 
a pound of American crude linseed oil 
to New York City was 12.18 cents as 4 
compared to an invoice price of 10.45 
cents for the Holland product, aeccord- 
ing to a statement just made public by 
| the Tariff Commission, The statement 
also revealed that the cost figures were 
based on actual shipments and imecluded 
| transportation costs. : 

In 1926, the Commission said, the 
American cost for the same -delivery 
point was 10.61 cents per pound as 
;compared to am_ invoice price of 7.76 
‘for the Holland product. 

The Commission’s findings were made 
public in a report preliminary to @ pub- 
jlic hearing which the Commission, will 
| hold December 11 in connection with a 
fe and domestic cost investigation 
| 


; 


of linseed oil. ’ 

The investigation was instituted upon 
application of the Bureau of Raw Ma- 
terials of the Awerican Vegetable Oils 
and Fats Industries and by the Arm- 
strong Paint & Varnish Works, asking 
for a reduction in the duties om im- 
ported linseed oil. This is the second 
cost inquiry made by the Commission on 
linseed oil, the results of the first in- 
quiry being inadequate for the Presi- 
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Success of Treaty Against War Ascribe 
| Kellogg to Open Nego 


> 
| 
| 


_ By Secretary 


Publicity Said to Aid | 
World Peace Efforts, 


| 


People of All Nations Asserted 
To Have Supported 
Movement. 


The. Secretary of State, Frank B,| 
Kellogg, in an Armistice Day address, 
November 11, before the World _ Alliance 
of International Friendship in New York 
“City, outlined the steps which, he said, | 
the nations of the world are taking to-| 
ward the gradual attainment of peace. 

Mr. Kellogg attributed the success of | 
the treaty for the renunciation of war) 
to the fact that it was negotiated in the | 
open and had the sentiment of the people! 
of the world behind it. The full text 
of the address follows: 

Mr. Chairman: In this period of great 
“progress in cordial understanding be- | 
tween nations, I am pleased to accept} 
-vour invitation to discuss the steps taken | 
by the United States, in collaboration | 
with other nations, to advance amicable! 
relations, to remove the causes of war, 
and to pledge the nations so.emnly to! 
renounce war as an instrument of their | 
national policy and adopt instead the} 
principle of the settlement of all dis-| 
putes by pacific means. No more fitting | 
time could be chosen for this peace | 
movement than the tenth anniversary of | 
the signing of the armistice which! 
brought to a close the greatest war, the | 
most appalling catastrophe of all the} 
ages. 

The best way to abolish war as a 





means of settling international disputes,| treaty 
is to extend the field of arbitration to| light of full publicity. 


cover all jurisdictional questions, to 
negotiate treaties applying the princi- 
ples of conciliation to all 
which do not come within the scope of 
arbitration, and to pledge all the nations 
of the world to condemn recourse to 
war, renounce it as an instrument of in- 
ternational policy, and declare them- 
selves in favor of the settlement o 
controversies by pacific means. Thus 
may the illegality of war be established 
in the world as a principle of interna- 
tional law. 


Attitude of People 
Is Said to Control 


There is one other means, 
be taken by governmental 


Ww toanti Lo | tres tv 
and also by private organizations like | ‘Teat) ; 
jmillions of people in the world today. } 


yours throughout the world, and that is 
to inculcate into the minds of the people 


a peaceful attitude, teaching them that) 0 the 
war is not only a barbarous as 
has | 
st af-| any_ Wonder that there should be in this 
If the; modern and enlightened age a world- 


settling disputes but one which 
brought upon the world the great 


fiction, suffering, and disaster. 


people are mined that there shail be no) 


war, there will not be. Arbitration is 
the machinery by which peace may be 
maintained. Jt cannot function ei- 
fectively unless there is back of it a 
popular will for peace. 

I can not go into detail 
all the steps which have been taken to 


extend the principles of arbitration and | 


conciliation as a part of the machinery 
for the maintenance of peace. In a gen- 
eral way, I can say that when I came 
into office I found that on account of the 

“ war many of our arbitration treaties and 
treaties of amity and commerce had 
lapsed and that: many of the boards of 
conciliation under the Bryan treaties had 
become incomplete or vacant through 
death or resignation. 

These boards have been filled and 
there are now in force 19 of the original 
Bryan treaties, among the signatories 
being included many of the principal 
nations of the world. We have already 
negotiated five new treaties and are ne- 
gotiating many more. 

We have negotiated with many coun- 
,tries a new arbitration treaty for the 
settlement of all juridical questions, 
which is an advance over the old form 
ot treaty. In Central and South America 
practically all of the countries have 
signed and ratified a general conciliation 
treaty, to which the United States is a 
party. Under this treaty, in the event 
of failure to settle a dispute by diplo- 
matic means or arbitration, the signatory 
nations agree to submit it to boards of 
conciliation for examination and report 


+ 


| 
} 


questions | Supported Movement 


by 


f all|% the voice of the people of all nations 


| 


} The consummation of the treaty was 


jany 


concerning | 


| 
| 


| representatives of 15 mations gathered | 
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ment of tolerance, and through the crea- 
tion of an effective desire for peace. 

In addition to these means of insuring | 
universal peace, I know of but one other | 
step, and that is a treaty solemnly 
pledging all the nations of the earth to 
condemn recourse te war, to renounce it 
as an instrument of their national policy 
toward each other, and solemnly to de- 
clare that the settlement of international | 
disputes, of whatever nature or of what- | 
ever origin they may be, shall never be | 
sought except by pacific’ means. This | 
leads me to the discussion of the multi-; 
lateral anti-war treaty lately signed in| 
Paris. 

As you know, the original] suggestion | 


Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs of | 
France, in a proposition to the United} 
States to enter into a bilateral treaty | 
with France to abjure war as a means | 
of settling disputes between them. The | 
American Government believed that this | 
grand conception should be extended to} 
all the nations of the world, so that its | 
declaration might become a part of inter- | 
national law and the foundation stone | 
for a temple of everlasting peace. i 

I need not discuss the details of this} 
negotiation, which lasted more than a} 
year. All notes exchanged between the 
nations upon this subject were published 
from time to time as they were sent by | 
the various powers. It seemed clear that | 
no treaty of such world-wide importance, 
so affecting the peoples of all nations, 
marking so great a forward step, could | 
be taken without the support not only } 
of the statesmen but of the press and} 
the people of the world themselves, and, | 
the peoples of the world themselves, and, 
as you know, the multilateral anti-war 
was negotiated in the blazing 


Declares All Peoples 


The announcement of the purpose to 
negotiate such a treaty was at first met 
much scepticism, the expression of 
which soon ended because it was drowned 


strongly supporting the movement. 


not the work of any single nation or of 
individual. It is doubtful if such 
treaty could have been negotiated be- 
iween the ministers of the different gov- 
ernments in secret. I did not attempt it. | 


Neither did Monsieur Briand. We could | pe 
,| not have succeeded, 


And the reason for this is that the | 


is the expression of the hope of 
|It came from the visualized expression 


omes and broken men, and stirred the 
great beating heart of humanity. Is there 


wide protest against the horrors of war? 

We are but 10 years removed from the 
greatest calamity of all time. No one 
can portray the desolation, death or the 


. ; t 
of this movement came from Monsieur | ¢ 


ing Parties: each of the other parties un- 


=—___ -- -——- 


tiation | 


Popular Sentiment 
Declared to Control 


Effectivencss of Agreement Be- ; 
lieved to Depend on 
Pacific Attitude. 


and signed at the. same time as the 
British Government. 

In the course of the discussion, France 
raised the question of whether the pro- 
posed treaty would im any way conflict 
with the obligations of the Locarno 
reaties, the League of Nations, or other ; 
reaties guaranteeing neutrality, My re- 
ply was that I did mot understand the 
League of Nations to impose any obliga- 
iotn to goto war; that the question must { 


ultimately be decidea@ by each country ¢ 


for itself; that if there was any similar , 
obligation in the Locarno treaties, the | 
United States would agree that all of the | 
powers parties to the Locarno treaties | 
should become original signatories of | 
the present treaty. | 
Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia | 
thereiore were brought in as original 
Parties because they were the only signa- 
tories to the Locarno treaties outside of 
the nations included in the negotiations 
of the anti-war treaty. : 
The following countries were parties 
to the Locarno treaties: Great Britain,‘ 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Cze- 
choslovakia, and Poland. The treaty 
contained a clause undertaking not to} 
go to war, and if there was a flagrant 
violation by one of the High Contract- 


dertook immediately to come to the help 
of the party against whom such violaion 
or breach was directed. It, therefore, 


was simply a matter of law that if any of 
the parties to the Locarno treaties went 
of that treaty and j 


| 
| 
| 
7 
| 


to war in violation 
were at the same time parties to the 
multilateral treaty, they would violate 
this treaty also: and that it was a gen- 
eral principal of law that if one of the 


Parties .to a treaty should violate it, the! 
others would be released, and would be ! 


entirely free and under no obligation to 
take any action unless they saw fit. 


No Modification 


| Of Treaty Required 


For these reasons the Locarno powers 


the nations agreed that under these cir- 
cumstances no modification of the pres- 


; emt treaty was needed. 


It was. my expectation that if the 


}tr y was signed, i vould be readily 
desolated battlefields, from ruined | a a SS sf ow 


adhered to by many, if not all, of the 


d | Council to Discuss 


{ Col. Robert U. 
' will be asked to consider the best method 


: the veterans. 


came original sigmatories, and all of | 


jother nations. My expectations have been } 


| more than fulfilled. 


i 


misery and sorrow inflicted by that last ! 


conflict. As we look back over the ages 
en the gradual growth and advancement 
,ot our civilization, is there any wonder 
that the people are now demanding some 
guarantee for peace? 

In the negotiation of this treaty I had 
the hearty cooperation of the statesmen 
of other countries, of President Coolidge, 
of statesmen of all parties, and of pub- 


licists throughout the United States. It ! 
was not a political move. I consulted | many of my notes I explained the legal 


with Senators and Representatives and 
public 
our time, and I can 
slightest doubt that 
the matured judgment of the people of 
the United States 


It was an impressive sight when 


} 


around the historic table in the French | 


Foreign Office and solemnly pledged 


their governments before the world to | 
renounce war as an instrumentality of | country from defending itself in the event 


their countries, agreeing to settle all in- 
ternational disputes by pacific means. 
The iveaty is a simple and plain decla- 
ration and agreement. It is not cum- 
bered with reservations and conditions 
stipulating when a nation might be justi- 
fied in going to war. Such a treaty, if 
attempted, would fail because of the 
complexity of national 
the wide difference of conditions. 
contains but two articles as follows: 
“Article 1. The 


It 


‘ 


Up to the present 
time 58 nations have e:ther signed the 
treaty as original parties, or have ad- 
hered to it or have notified the Depart- 
ment of their intention to adhere to it. 
It is my belief that all the nations of 
the world will adhere to this treaty and 
make it one of the principles of their 
national policy. I believe that this is the 
first time in history when any treaty 
has received the opproval of so many 
Nations of the world. 

There are no collateral reservations or 
amendments made to the treaty as finally 
agreed upon. During the negotiation of 
this treaty, as in 


! 


| 
| 


! 
j 
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Medical Problems | 


Of Veterans’ Bureau’ 


Plan to Determine Hospital! 


Efficiency on Basis of Armistice on the 11th day 


Cures Effected to Be 
Considered. 


The ninth conference of the Medical 
Council of the Meterans’ Bureau will be 
held at the Bureau, November 12-13, in-} 
clusive, and Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur,: 
president of Leland Stanford University 
California, and chairman of the council, 
will preside. 

The full text of the program as sum-, 
marized November 10 by the Veterans’ | 
Bureau, is as fololws: 

The conference will be opened with 
addresses by Brigadier General Frank T. | 
Hines, director of the Bureau; Dr. E.; 
O. Crossman, medical director, and Dr. 
Wilbur, chairman of the Council, after| 
which the conference will be resolved | 
into the various groups which will go! 
into executive session for the considera- | 
tion of unfinished and new business. 

Selection of Personnel. 

The group on_ hosiptals, dispensaries 
and general medical welfare, of which 
Patterson is chairman, 


of obtaining well-trained medical per 
sonnel both in veterans’ hospitals and for 
service on rating boards, aside from 
legislation which might be enacted to 
effect an organized medical service. 

A special committee of tnis g.vup—}| 
composed of Dr. Kennon Dunham, of 
Cincinnati; Dr. George M. Piersol, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. George M. Cline, of | 
Boston, and Dr. Michael M. Davis, of! 
New York—will meet in advance of the 
council proper to give special considera-} 
tion to the coordination of medical serv-j 
ice in the field by uniting some of the 
medical activities of regional offices and 
hospitals, 

Elimination of Duplication. 

This would mean that the present out-, 
patient and clinical facilities maintained 
at certain regional offices would be con- 
solidated with the hospitals, thus elimi-| 
nating duplication of medical functions | 
which are neccesary under the present; 
regime and which often prove irksome to 
The committee has been} 
making a study of this proposition since 
the last conference of the council in| 
April, 1928. ! 

This plan is now in operation at Fort, 
Snelling, Minn., and will be instituted 
at the new veterans’ hospital shortly to} 
be opened at Portland, Oregon. Results | 
so far have been advantageous to the} 
veterans and conducive to greater effi- 
ciency in the service. : 

Efficiency on Basis of Cases. 

Pursuing the demonstration of the | 
council’s slogan, “‘Cure Better than} 
Compensation,” efforts will be made by | 
the council to develop plans whereby | 
the ration of cures in Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals may be determined and com-! 


pared with similar results in civil hos- was the map of Europe remade, but the] guns of cruisers. 
pitals. Director Hines has consistently | enérmous colonial possessions of Ger-| cruisers, lesser craft, and submarines 


maintained that the efficiency of a hos- | 
pital is indicated by the number of cures 


| that not only the number of cures con- 


the case of other: 


treaties, questions were raised by vari- | 


ous governments and discussed, and in 


effect or construction of the treaty. 


men, the sanest and wisest of | There is nothing in any of these notes 
Say without the | or in my speeches sent to the signatory | 
the treaty meets ! 


powers during the negotiations, which is 


it effects, and has as consistently urged | 
stantly be increased but that the ae 
of the medical service itself be improved 
in every possible way. | 

General Hines has also referred for | 
the consideration of the council, the 
question of the need for the establish- 
ment of additional diagnostic centers. | 
The Bureau is now maintaining three— | 
at Mt. Alto, Washington, D. C.; Cin- | 
cinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, 


Inconsistent with, or changes the mean- } Ohio, and Veterans’ Hospitals, Palo Alto, 


ing of, the treaty as finally signed. 


Finally the countries were satisfied that | 


no modification of the treaty was neces- 
Sary to meet their views, 

To illustrate: The question was raised 
as to whether this treaty prevented a 


of attack. It seemed to me incompre- 


' hensible that any mation should believe 


‘ that a country could be deprived of its 


. legitimate right of self-defense. No na- 


i 
' 
‘ 


| the right to defend itself if 


aspirations and | 


clearly implying an obligation denying it 
attacked by 
any other country. 

_ I stated that this was a right inherent 
in every sovereigm State and that 
alone is competent to decide whether cir- 


| 


Calif. 

The results obtained at these centers | 
have been of such assistance in han-| 
dling problem cases there has been an| 
urgent demand for the establishment of | 
more centers. The director feels that the 
advisability of such action can best be 
determined by the medical council, com- 
prised as it is of specialists from cities 
all over the country who are familiar | 


} | with the needs in their several localities. | 
tion would sign a treaty expressly or | 


Extension of Diagnostic Centers. ; 
The council’s recommendations have | 
also been asked with regard to a more} 
extensive utilization of the diagnostic 


; centers for post graduate instruction of | 


it | bureau physicians. 


| 


Nurses to Confer. j 


' of honor will 
men and the women who wore the uni-| 


| foodstuffs 


8 


Mainte 


nance of Adequate Army and Navy 


Autnorizep STATpMENTS ONLY Arp PresENTED HEREIN, Berne 


PuBLIsneD WITHOU 


T 


Duty Owed to Civilization, Says President 


Preparedness as Peace Insurance for United States Is Ad- 
.vocated by Mr. Coolidge. 


1918. é 
Our first thought, then, is to acknowl- 
edge the obligation which the nation 


owes to those who served in our forces } 


afloat and ashore, which contributed the 
indispensable factor to the final victory. 
Although all our people became engaged 
in this great conflict, some in furnishing 
money, some in producing food and cloth- 
ing, some in making munitions, some in 
administering our Government, the place 
always be accorded to the 


form of our coufitry—the living and the 


dead. 

When the great conflict finally broke 
upon us were unprepared to meet its 
military responsibilities. What Navy we 
possessed at that time, as is always the 
case with our Navy, was ready. Ad- 
miral Sims at once carried the new cour- 
age and new energy to the contest on 
the sea. So complete was the defense of 


| our transports that the loss by enemy 


attack in sending our lani forces to Eu- 


| rope was surprisingly small. 


As we study the record of our Army 
in France we become more anc more im- 
pressed by three outstanding features. 


The unity of the American forces and | 


the integrity of the American command. 
were always preserved. They were 
trained with a thvroughness becoming 
the tradition of McCleilan; they were 
fought with a tenacity and skill worthy 
of the memory of Grant. And finally, 
they were undefeated. For these out- 
standing .ccomplishments, which were 
the chief sources of the glory of our 
arms, we are indebted to the genius of 
General Pershing. 


It is‘unnecessary to recount with any | 


detail our experience in the war. It was 


a new revelation not only of the strength, | Passed in amount, _ 
No| people and value of our treasure to be 
j country ever exhibited a more magnifi-| Protected, but we are also bound by in- 
‘cent spirit or demonstrated a higher de- | ternational treaty to defend the Panama 
The great Canal. H 


but of the unity of our people. 


gree of patriotic devotion. 
organizing ability of our industrial lead- 
ers, the unexpected strength of our fi- 
nancial resources, the dedication of our | 
entire man power under the universal- | 
service law, 


under arms and 6,000,000 men in re- 
serve, all became one mighty engine for 


the prosecution of the war. Altogether | Preserving order and peace in the world,! whole 
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the borders which fimally engulfed the 
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| out their proposal, the British asked for 


from 425,000 to 600,000 tons. As it ap- 
peared to us that to agree to so Jarge a 
tonnage constituted not a limitation, but 
an extension of war fleets, no agreement 
was made. 

Since that time no progress seems to 
have been made. In fact, the movements 
have been discouraging. During last 
summer France and England made a 
tentative offer which would limit the 
kind of cruisers and submarines adapted 
to the use of the United States, but left 


of November, | it was not without a running conflict 01) without limit the kind adapted to their 


use.. The United States of course re- 


empire. But there is a wide distinction | fused to accept this offer. Had we not 
‘done so, the French Army and the Eng- 


between absolute prevention and frequent 
recurrence, and peace is of little value if 
it is constantly accompanied .by_ the 
threatened or the actual violation of na- 
tional rights. 


lish Navy would be so near unlimited 
that the principle of limitations would be 
virtually abandoned. The nations have 
already accomplished much in the way 


If the European countries had neg-; of limitations and we hope may accom- 


lected their defenses, it is probable that 
war would have come much sooner. Atl 
human experience seems to demonstrate 
that a country which makes rasonable 
preparation for defense is less likely to 
be subject to. a hostile attack and less 
likely to suffer a violation of its rights 
which might lead to war. This is the 
prevailing attitude of the United States 
and one which I believe shoul” constantly 
determine its actions. 


out assuming a military spirit. It is 


plish more when the preliminary confer- 
ence called by the League of Nations is 
reconvened. 

Meantim>, the United States and other 


| nations have been successfully engaged 


in undertaking to establish additional 


| safeguards and securities to the peace of 


| 


the world by another method. Through- 
out all history war has been occurring 
until it has come to be recognized by 


To be ready for! custom and practice as having a certain 
|defense not to be guilty of aggression. | legal standing. 
| We can have military preparation with- 


It has been regarded as 
the last resort, and has too frequently 
been the first. When it was proposed 


our duty to ourselves and to the cause’ that this traditional attitude should be 
of civilization, to the preservation of] modified between the United States and 


domestic tranquility, to our orderly and 
lawful relations with foreign people, to 
maintain an adequate Army and Navy. 


Large Land Forces 
Not Needed in America 
We do not need a large land force. 


tinue to be supplemented by a National 
Guard and Reseryes, and especially with 
the equipment and organization in our 
industries for furnishing supplies. When 
we turn to the sea the situation is dif- 
ferent. We have not only a long coast 
line, distant outlying possessions, a for- 
eign commerce unsurnassed in impor- 
tance, and foreign investments unsur- 
the number of our 


require ships of large tonnage, and hav- 
ing scarcely any merchant vessels capa- 

e of mounting 5 or 6-inch guns, it is 
obvious that, based on needs, we are en- 


the farm and the factory, | titled to a larger number of warships 
| the railroad and the bank, 4,000,000 men | than a nation having these advantages. 


_ Important, however, as we have be- 
lieved adequate national defense to be for 


it was the greatest power that any na-, V¢ have not considered i+ to be the only 


tion on earth had ever assembled. 


element, 


When it was all over, in spite of the | © some degree successfully advocated the 


£r 
that had much reserve 
were 


power left. Our 


necessary to 
to save from financial disaster. 
tion and ruin. 


Map of World Changed 
By Treaty of Peace 


; carriers, and also as 


eat strain, we were the only country | principle of the limitation cf armaments. 
; W e think this should apply both to land | 
supply | and sea forces, but as the limitation of 
| urgent needs; our money was required 2rmies is very largely a European ques- 
Our re-| tion we have wished the countries tmost | 
i sources delivered Europe from starva- | interested to take the lead in deciding | 
| this among themselves. ‘ 
|} of naval limitation we called the Wash- 
; ington Conference and secured an agree- | 


For the purpose 


France, we replied that it should be 
modified among all nations. As a result, 
representatives of 15 powers have met in 


| Paris and signed a treaty which con- 
| demns recourse to war, renounces it as 
! a national policy, and pledges themselves 
‘not to seek to resolve their differences 


| 


' first 


! 


| 
| 


: ‘except by peaceful action. 
The present size of our Regular Army} I 7 ae . ; 


is entirely adequate, but it should con-| tional defense and limi 


While this leaves the questions of na- 
tation of arma- 
ments practically where they were, as 
the negative supports of peace, it dis- 
cards all threat of force and approaches 
the subject on its postive side. For the 
time in the world the leading 
powers bind themselves to adjust. dis- 
putes without recourse to force. While 
recognizing to the fullest extent the duty 
of self-defense, and not undertaking, as 
no human ingenuity could undertake, an 


, absolute guarantee against war, it is the 


aving few. fueling sations, we | e 


most complete and will be the most ef- 
fective instrument for peace that was 
ver devised. 

So long as promises can be broken and 
treaties can be violated we can have no 
positive assurances, yet every one knows 
they are additional safeguards. We can 


| only say that this is the best that mortal 


| 


ment as to capital ships and airplane} 


to the maximum 


In the final treaty of peace not only! unit tonnage and maximum caliber of 


But the number of 


many were divided up among certain | have not limit. 


allied nations. Such private property 
of her nationals as they held was ap- 
plied to the claim for reparaions. We 
neither sought nor took any of the for- 
mer German possessions. We have pro-, 
vided by law for returning the private 
property of her nationals. 

Yet our own outlay had been and was'! 
to continue to be a perfectly enormous | 
sum. It is sometimes represented that; 
this country made a profit out of the 
war. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Up to the present time our own 
net war costs, after allowing for our| 
foreign-debt expectations, are about $36,- 
500,000,000. To retire the balance of our 
public debt will require about $7,000,- | 
000,000 in interest. Our Veterans’ Bu-! 
reau and allied expenses are already 
running at over $500,000,000 a year in; 
meeting the solemn duty to the disabled ' 
and dependent. With what has been paid 
out and what is already apparent it is | 


} 


| heaviest 


| lete. 


probable that our final cost will run well | 


toward $100,000,000,000, or half the en- | 
tire wealth of the country when we en- 
tered the conflict. 


We have most urgently and] nations. 


man can do. It is beside the mark to 
argue that we should not put faith in it. 
The whole scheme of human society, the 
progress of civilization, requires 
that we should have faith in men and in 
There is no other positive 
power on which we could rely. All the 
values that have ever been created, all 
the progress that has ever been made, 
declare that our faith is justified. 

For the cause of peace tue United 
States is adopting the only practical 
principles that have ever been proposed, 
of preparation, ‘limitation, and renuncia- 
tion. The progress the the world has 
made in this direction in the last 10 years 
surpasses all the progress ever before 
made. 

Recent developments have brought to 
us not only a new economic but a new 
political relationship to the rest of the 
world. We have been constantly debating 


It no doubt has some significance that } what our attitude ought to be toward the 


itation in the class in which they were 
superior. We made altogether the 
sacrifice in scrapping work 
which was already in existence. 


| faction to ourselves, but a demonstration 
|to others of our good faith in advocating 
\the principle of limitations. 


At that 
time we had 23 cruisei. and 10 more 
nearly completed. One of these has 
since been lost, and 22 are nearly obso- 
To replace these, we have started 
building eight. The British have since 
begun and completed seven, are building 
eight, and have five more authorized. 
When their present legislation is car- 
ried out they would have 68 cruisers. 
When ours is carried out, we would have 
40. It is obvious that, eliminating all 
competition, world standards of defense 


| require us to have more cruisers. 


This was the situation when I re- 


Viewed from its economic results, war | @uested another conference, which the 


is the most destructive agency that ever 
afflicts the earth. Yet is is the dead here 
and abroad who are gone forever. 
our own losses were thus very large, the 
losses of others required a somewhat 


British and Japanese attended, but to 
which Italy and France did not come. 


While | The United States there proposed a lim- 
{itation of cruiser tonnage of 250.000 to 


|foreign governments made agreements | European nations. Much of our position 
| limiting that class of combat vessels in 
| which we were superior, but refused lim- 


is already revealed by the record. It can 
truthfully be characterized as one of 
patience, consideration, restraint, and as- 
sistance. We have accepted settlement 
of obligations, not in accordance with 


i That} what was due, but in accordance with 
should forever remain not only a satis-! 


the merciful principle of what our deb- 
tors could pay. We have given of our 
counsel when asked, and of our resources 
for contstructive purposes, but we have 
carefully refrained from all intervention 
which was unsought or which we believed 
would be ineffective, and we have not 
wished to contribute to the support of 
armaments. Whatever assistance we 
may bave given to finishing the war, we 
feel free from any responsibility for be- 
ginning it. We do not wish to finance 
preparation for a future war. 

We have heard an impressive amount 
of discussion concerning our duty to Eu- 
rope. Our own people have supplied con- 
siderable quantities of it. Europe itself 
Kas expressed very definite ideas on this 
subject. We do have such duties. We 
have acknowledged them and tried to 
meet them. They are not all on one side, 
however. They are mutual. We have 


| 300,000 tons. As near as we could figure [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


\ High Contracting | 
Parties solemnly declare in the names | 
of their respective peoples that they : 


cumstances require resort to war in self-j; 
defense. If it has a good case, the ' 
world will applaud it and not condemn it | 


The advisory committee of nurses, of ' greater proportionate outlay, but they 


and not to go to war for a reasonable which Miss Clara D. Noyes, director, are to be reduced by territorial acquisi- | 


time pending such examination. Further- 


more, pursuant to a resolution of the 
Pan American Conference held in Ha- 
vana in January and February, 192%, the 
United States bas called a conference on 


condemn recourse to war for the solu- ! 
tion of international controversies, and 
renounce it as an instrument of national | 


but a nation must answer to the tribu- 
nal of public opinion as to whether its 
claim of the right of self-defense is an 


policy in their relations with one an- 


Nursing Service, American Red Cross, | tions and by reparations. While we shall 
Washington, D. C., is chairman, and Miss} receive some further credits on the ac-'| 


Lucy Minnigerode, superintendent ofj| counts I have stated as our costs. our 


nurses, Public Health Service, Washing- 


outlay will be much greater than that of 


eAnited States Daily 


Title Registered U. S. 


Patent Office. 


| adequate justification for it to go to war. ! 


: - ton, D. C., is secretary, will meet dur- 
In the discussion of the treaty I no-; i ; 


* = ane ae oi any other country. Whatever may be Established March 4, 1926 
s an ~ ‘iliation : . cs 4 a . y- } Ss Mi » 126. 
arbitration and conciliatio of all the; other. ing the same period. 


” 


states parties to thé Pan American, 
Union to be held in Washington on De- 
cember 10. Thus it will be seen that the 
United States and the nations of all 
Central and South America are taking 
steps to extend the principles of arbi-: 
tration and conciliation. 

I might, if I had the time, show you 
the progress of this principle in otha 
nations. It is evident that there is 
great forward movement all over the 
world and a growth of an enlightened 
sentiment for the settlement of interna- 
tional controversies by means other than | 
the arbitrament of war. I might men- 
tion in this connection the Locarno! 
treaties and many others negotiated in, 
Europe as well as in Ceneral and South! 
America. Probably no part of the world ; 


a 


“Article The High Contracting 
Parties agree that the settlement or solu- , 
tion of all disputes or conflicts of what- , defense, the treaty 
ever nature or of whatever origin they | 
may be, which may arise among them, ' 
shall never be sought except by pacific 
nieans. 

Reasons Given for Limiting 
Original Signatories 

There are some matters which have 
been the subject of press comment which 
I desire to discuss. I have been asked 
why we did not attempt to negotiate the | 
treaty with all the nations of the world ; 
and make them original signatories. 
The reasons are theses, It was my opinion } 
that to attempt to negotiate a treaty | 
with over 60 nations would entail the tpeaty. 


had been greatly 
weakened—that if a nation should go to 
war claiming that it was acting in self- 
' Gefense the mere claim must be accepted 


not 


ot change the present juridical posi- 
tion. 


I cannot agree with this criticism. 
| Claim of Self Defense 

Must Be Justified 

tify itself 


&O 


ticed in one or two instances a criticism | 
that, by recognizing the right of self=} 


| 


by the peoples of the world, and that, | 
therejore, the multilateral treaty does | 


As I have already stated, a nation Ce, | Sars . 
claiming to act in self-defense must jus-| R. Logan, dean, Ilinois Training School | 
before the bar of world opin- | for Nurses, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Alice E. 

! ion as well as before the signatories of! Stewart, general Superintendent, Pitts- 
For that reason I declined | burgh Tuberculosis League, Pitisburgh, } 


; Nursing, 
' Washington, D. C.; Miss Mary Gardner, 


| 
The members of the committee sad 
Miss Harriet Bailey, secretary, Board of 
Nurse Examiners, Devartment of Edu- 
cation, University of New York, Albany, 
N. Y.; Miss J. Beatrice Bowman, super- 
intendent, Navy Nurse Corps, Navy De-| 
partment, Washington, D. C,; Miss Adda; 
Eldredge, director, Bureau of Nursing 
Education, Madison, Wis.; Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Fox, director, Public Health} 
care American 


| 
} 
| 


Red Cross, | 


thought or said of .us, we know, and 
every informed person should know, that 
we reaped no selfish benefit from the 
war. No citizen of the United States 
needs to make any apology to anybody 
anywhere for not having done our duty 
in defense of the cause of world liberty. 
_ Such benefits as cam to our country 
from our war experience were not rep- 
resented by material values, but by spir- | 
itual values. The whole standard of our | 


| 
|| 


existence was raised; the conscience and} 


the faith of the nation were quickened 


director, Providence District Nursing As- with new life. The people awoke to the | 
' sociation, Providence, R. I.; Miss Laura 


drumbeats of a new destiny. 
Great Powers Paying 
Full Costs of War 


In common with most of the great pow- 
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Pa.; Major Julia C. Stimson, superi 
tendent, Army Nurse Corps, 


n-! ers we are paying the cost of that ter- 


< such progress i *bitration as . 4 | 
has made such progress in arbitration a War De-jrible iragedy. On the whole the war|} 


much discussion and so prolong the ne- | t© place in the treaty a definition of ag- 
Central and South America, and cer- 


Cuicaco: $09 London Guarantee Bldg. Evropean: 19 Rue d’Antin 
| gotiations as to make it difficult, if not gressor or of self-defense because I be- 


Telephone, State 7766 Paris, france 


tainly there is no part of the world| 
where the sentiment for peace is stronger 
and, consequently, where there is less 
danger of the outbreak of war. 


Sentiment for Arbitration 
And Conciliation Is Growing 

Arbitration and conciliation ar 
pealing more and more to the imagina- 
tion of the peoples of all nations. I deem 
this movement of surpassing inportance 
in the advancement of world peace.! 
When all nations come to the conclusion 
that their disputes can best be settled 
by diplomatic means and, when these 
fail, by arbitration or Commissions of 
conciliation, the world will have mad 
a great step torward. 

I realize that treaties arbitration 
and conciliation have existed for many | 
years, 2nd that in spite of them there) 
occurred the greatest war of all history.| 
But this should not be a cause of dis-| 
couragement, because today world sen-' 
timent is stronger for such means of! 
settling international disputes than ever | 
before. FE realize also that there are) 
many political questions which cannot be 
arbitrated, although they may be settled 
by conciliation. I know that national 
jenlousies and ambitions amd racial ani- 
mosities often are the causes of war. | 
‘These causes of conflict cam be eliminated | 


ap 


ot 


impossible, to sign a treaty and obtain 
its ratification within a reasonable time. 
Furthermore, if any one country failed 


to ratify, the treaty would not go into } 


effect, thereby postponing the matter for 
an indefinite period. 

It seemed to m 
four large nations of 


where 


e best to select the 
y irope, the seat of 
there wag perhaps 
onflict than anywhere 
a pan in the Far East, and to 
negotiate with them a* treaty. which 
would be open to adh 
nations of the world. I felt sure, after 
very careful consideration, that a treaty 
satisfactory to those powers would be 
readily accepted by the ‘others. 


iss 


There were two additions to the six — 


original powers involved in the negotia- 
ion, the British Dominions and India 


and the additional powers parties to the } 
The British Govern- ; 


Locarno treaties. 
ment, for example, stated that the pro- 
posed treaty from its very nature was 
not one which concerned His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain alone but 
was one in which they could not under- 
take to participate otherwise than 
jointly and simultaneously with the Gov- 
ernments in the Dominions and the Gov- 
ernment of India, and sugegsted that the 
United States invite those Governments 
to become original signatories, This 
was done and the Dominions and India 


esion by all the | 


} Lieved no comprehensive legalistic defi- | 


| nition could be framed in advance. Such ' 


| an attempt would have lead to endless 


difficulty. 


For years statesmen interested in pre- 


venting war have tried to frame defini- | 
tions of aggressor and the right of self-- 
attempt to prevent con- 
They have failed 


defense in an 
flicts between states. 


to accomplish this object. Furthermore 


technical definitions ave easily evaded by 
2 nation which desires to go to war for 


selfish purposes. 


It therefore seemed best simply 


than less difficult 
tion to prove its 


for an aggressor 
innocence. If there 


to 
make a broad declaration against war. ; 
This would make it more difficult rather | 
na- | 


is 


a narrow, legalistic treaty definition, as 


to the meaning of self-defense or of ag-| 
gression—and such a definition would be 
very difficult, if mot impossible, to make 
nation Making war 
might well find justification through a 
' technicality far easier than if it had to} 


‘ 
in advance —- the 


face a broad political examination by 
other signatories of a simple anti-war 


> treaty in the light of world opinion./ 
not 
the 


of 


a 


is 


self-defense 
nation before 


: The mere claim 
| going to justify 
world 
Furthermore, I do not believe that 
| tribunal can be set up to decide 
} question infallibly. To attempt to 


ony 
this 
ne- 


ethrough education, through the develop- | promptly and readily acepted the treaty | gotiate a treaty establishing such a tri- 


/ has made possible a great advance in self- | 


bunal would meet with endless difficulties 


,and the opposition of many nations. 


am certain that the United States and 
many countries would never have become 
parties a treaty submitting for deter- 
mination to a tribunal the question of the} 
right selt-defense; certainly not if| 
the decision of the tribunal was to be 
followed by 
or by military action to punish the of- 
fending state. 


Plan of World Tribunal 
Is Not Yet Feasible 


I know there are men who believe 


Lo 
a 


OL 


super-state to decide when a nation has 


violated its agreement not to go to war, 


ov by force to maintain peace and to} 
| punish the offender, but I do not believe 


that all the independent nations have yet 
arrived at the advanced stage of thought 
which will permit such a tribunal to be 
established. 

Shall we postpone world agreements 
not to go to war until some indefinite 
time when the people of the world will 
have to the conclusion that 
ec make overeign su: subservieni 
io go international tribunal of this kind? 
Shall we take no step at all until we can 


come 


[Continued on Puge 9, Column 1.) 


the application of sanctions ! 


in | 
| the ‘lofty ideal of a world tribunal or} 


they | 


government in Europe, yet in some quar- 
ters society was so near disintegration 
that it submitted to new forms of abso- 
lutism to prevent anarchy. 
essence of war is destruction. 
negation and the antithesis of 
progress. No good thing ever came out 
of war that could not better, have been 
secured by reason and conscience. 
Every dictate of humanity constantly 
cries aloud that we do not want any 
more war. We ought to take every pre- 
caution and make every honorable sacri- 
fice, however great, to prevent it. Still, 


; the first law of progress requires the | 


world to face facts, and it is equally 
plain that reason and conscience are as 
{yet by no means supreme in human at- 
| fairs. The inherited instinct of selfish- 
ness very far from being eliminated; 
| the poreds of evil are exceedingly pow- 
erful. 

The eternal questions before the na- 
| tions are how to prevent war and how to 
| defend themselves if it comes. There 
are those who see no answer except mili- 
tary preparation. But this remedy has 
never proved sufficient. We do not know 
| of any nation which has ever been able 
io provide arms enough so as always to 
be at peace. Fifteen years ago the me: 
, thoroughly “equipped people of Europ 
, were Germany and France. We saw 
; what happened. Whiie Rome maintained 
ja general peace for many generations, 


Is 


} 


It is the! 
human 5 
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| 
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| 
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New Reallocation Plan to Reduce 


President Advoeates |Central America Asked to Permit Surveys Advance of Hearings 
Radio Interference Made Effective 


TiAdequate Defenses f Route of Proposed Pan American Road) 4.64 in Anti-trust 


As Peace Insurance Selection of Confederation for Highway Education to 
Conduct Work Is Approved. 


F our Labor Disputes 
| Amicably Adjusted 
| Through Conciliation 


Improved Reception Asserted to Have Resulted; Patience 
Of Public Asked Until System Is Tried. 


Duty Owed to Civilization to 
Maintain Strong Army 
And Navy, Says Mr. | 
Coolidge. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
sometimes been reproached for lecturing , 
Europe, but probably ours are not the 
only people who sometimes engage in 
gratuitous criticism and device. We have 
also been charged with pursuing a policy 
of isolation. We are not the only people, 
either, who desire to give their attention | 
to their own affairs. It is quite evident 
that both of these claims can not be true. ; 
I think no informed person at home or 
abroad would blame us for-not interven- 
ing in affairs which are peculiarly the | 
concern of others to adjust, or when we 
are asked for help for stating clearly) 
the terms on which we are willing to| 
respond. 

Immediately following the war we! 
went to the rescue of friend and foe 
alike in Europe on the grounds of hu- 
manity. Later our experts joined with: 
their experts in making a temporary ad- 
justment of German reparations and se- 
curing the evacuation of the Ruhr. Our 
people lent $110,000,000 to Germany to 
put that plan into immediate effect. | 
Since 1924 Germany has paid on repara- | 
tiones about $1,300,000,000, and our 
people have lent to national, State, and 
municipal governments and to corpora-! 
tions in Germany a little over $1,100,-! 
000,000. It could not be claimed that this 
money is the entire source from which 
reparations have been directly paid, but 
it must have been a large factor in ren-; 
dering Germany able to pay. We also | 
lent large sums to the governments and | 
corporations in other countries to aid in! 
their financial rehabilitation. 

I have several times stated that such 
ought to be our policy. But there is 
little reason for sending capital abroad} 
while rates for money in London andi 
Paris are at 4 or 5 per cent, while ours| 
are much higher. 


has had large credits abroad, some oi | 
which have been called home. Both are} 
making very large outlays for military | 
purposes. Europe on the whole has ar-! 
rived at a state of financial stability | 
and prosperity where it cannot be said | 
we are called on to help or act much | 
beyond a strict business basis. The} 
needs of our own people require that} 
any further advances by us must have} 
most careful consideration. 

For the United States not to wish 
Europe to prosper would be not only a; 
selfish, but an entirely unenlightened | 
view. We want the investment of life; 
and money which we have made there| 
to be to their benefit. We should like 
to have our Government debts all set-j} 
tled, although it is probable that we! 
could better afford to lose them than | 
our debtors could afford not to pay 
them. Divergent standards of living 
among nations involve. many difficult 
problems. We intend to preserve our 
high standards of living and we should 
like to see all other countries on the 


Should Central American countries and 
Panama decide to assist in construction 
of the proposed Pan American highway 
to connect North, Central and South 
America, an immédiate reconnaissance 
survey of the route will be undertaken 
by the Pan American Confederation for 
Highway Education, it was announced 
November 10 by the director general, Dr. 
L. S. Rowe, of the Pan American Union. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Officials of the Pan American Confed- 
eration for Highway Education have ad- 
dressed letters to the 
Central American republics and Panama, 
asking if -their several countries desire 
the cooperation of the Confederation in 
a reconnaissance survey of a route for 
the proposed Pan American highway con- 
necting the nations of North, Central, 
and South America, according to an- 
nouncement, November 10, by Dr. L. S. 
Rowe, director general of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

This action by the Confederation fol- 
lows a resolution passed by the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union 
requesting the highway organization to 


undertake the compilation of data and | 
looking | 


the preparation of projects 
toward the realization of the age-old 
dream of a longitudinal highway linking 
the peoples of the Americas. 


Executive Committee 
Approves Authorization 


By resolution of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States, 
meeting at Havana last January, the 
Union was entrusted with this study, its 
findings to be submitted to the Second 
Pan American Congress of Highways 
to meet at Rio de Janeiro in June, 1929. 
The Union, by its subsequent resolution, 
transferred the project to the Confedera- 
tion, “as peculiarly equipped to under- 
take the task,” subject to the approval 


of the executive committee of the Con- } 


federation. 
A ballot by telegraph, was taken by 
Pyke Johnson, executive director of the 


England is placing | Conferation, and Dr. Rowe was informed | 
+ 2 9 . . . >, t > . 
very considerable loans abroad; France| November 10 of the unanimous approval | 


of the executive committee. 
If favorable replies are received from 
the several countries, the Confederation 


will begin an immediate field reconnais- | 
| ducers, about 65 per cent of the do-| 


sance, ultimately submitting its conclu- 
sions to the Governing Board of the 
Union, which, in turn, will make its rec- 


ommendations to the Second Pan Amer- | 


ican Highway Congress. 

On the basis of official information 
already available, the Confederation has 
made a preliminary study of the project, 
going so far as to draft a map show- 
ing the tentative routes of the proposed 
Inter-American Highway 
United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Sal- 


vador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica ; 
on 


based 
believed 
on hand 
disclose the most 


and Panama. This data is 
existing highways, and it is 
that the limited information 
may have failed to 


feasible routes and connecting links in} 


a chain of highways which ultimately 
is to comprise the great Inter-American 
Highway. 


Because of the limitef time before the | 


Ministers of the ; 


through the | 


same level. With a wholehearted ac- 


ceptance of republican institutions, with; Second Pan American Congress of High- 


Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of 
State of the United States; Roy D. Cha- 
pin, former president of the Nationai 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce; J. 
Walter Drake, former 
tary of the Department of Commerce; 
Thomas H. MacDonald, 
Bureau of Public Roads; 
representing the American’ Bankers’ 
Association; W. O. Rutherford, represent- 
ing the Rubber Association of America; 
Pyke Johnson, executive director; and 
Stephen James, director of extension. 
Mr. Drake was appointed as the per- 
sonal representative of President-elect 
Hoover while he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, 

Thus are taken the first practical steps 
looking toward the ultimate achievement 


tion of leaders of every country on the 
| American continent. President Coolidge 
(js known to favor the highway in prin- 
ciple. It has been the subject of re- 
peated resolutions, informal conferences, 
addresses, and magazine and newspaper 
articles since highway transportation 
first became a reality. 

The Confederation was organized ten- 
tatively in 1924 by a group of Latin engi- 
|neers, achieving its permanent character 
at the First Pan American Congress of 
Highways at Buenos Aires in 1925. By 
requests of its organizers, headquarters 
are maintained in Washington, with 
branches, generally known as highway 
education boards, in most of the princi- 
pal countries of the Pan American Union. 


‘Costs of Linseed Oil 


Compared in Inquiry 





Tariff Commission Outlines 
Preliminary Findings 
On Prices. 


i 
} 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
dent to make a fair determination of a 
, tariff readjustment, it was explained. 

The principal use of linseed oil is in 
‘the manufacture of paints and varnishes. 
According to estimates of domestic pro- 


mestic consumption is in this industry 
and about 20 per cent in the manufac- 
ture of linoleum and felt-base flooring. 
| The European trade imports into the 
| United Kingdom are chiefly crude lin- 
‘seed oil from Holland. In the period 
19283 to 1927, inclusive, they ranged from 
less than a million to more than six 
| million gallons. 

In 1925, there was a sudden rise from 
722,662 gallons to more than 5,000,000 
gallons. Exports, principally crude and 
boiled linseed oil, showed a downward 
tendency in this period. From 11,000,- 
000 gallons in 1923 they dropped to less 
; than 6,000,000 in 1927. Bees 
Statistics covering production of lin- 


Assistant Secre- | 


Chief of the} 
Fred I. Kent, | 


of a project that has fired the imagina-! 


Government Files Motion in 
Supreme Court Urging 
Early Determination of 
Pending Appeal. 


case of United States v. California Co- 
operative Canneries, No. 375, has just 
been 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
by counsel for the Government. 

The court granted. October 22, 1928, 
|a petition for a writ of certiorari. The 
Government now asks that the Court con- 
sider whether the Court of Appeals of 


ito enterta’: 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, entered in a suit in equity 
| brought by the United States under the 
; Sherman Anti-trust Act, denying the ap- 
| plication of a third party for leave to in- 
|tervene in such suit. 
Suit Begun in 1920. 

The case arises from a suit in equity 
brought by the Government in 1920 in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, under the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, against the five principal meat 
packers and their subsidiaries. A con- 
{sent decree was entered against the de- 
ifendants in that year, the validity of 
which was sustained by the 
Court of the United States. 
| In 1922 the canneries filed their mo- 





jtion in the same court requesting leave | 
1923 the | 
| peal will be argued. 


|to intervene in this suit. 
or denied this motion. 

An appeal was taken to the Court of 
of Columbia. 


In 


Appeals the District of 


That court, in 1924, reversed the deci- | 


sion of the lower court and ordered that 
the respondents be allowed to intervene. 
The packers and the canneries then 
'moved the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia to vacate the former con- 
|sent decree as null and void. The court 
denied the motion of the packers, but 
granted that of the canneries, so far as 
|to suspend operation of the decree as a 
'whole pending hearing on merits. 
| Jurisdiction Is Maintained. 
| After the Supreme Court of the 
United States had upheld the validity of 
,the consent judgment, the Government 
‘filed a motion in the Court of Appeals to 
set aside, for lack of jurisdiction, its 
|judgment allowing the canneries to in- 
tervene, but this motion was denied. 
| From this denial the present appeal is 
taken. 
! The Government claims that the early 
and final determination of this case is 


| 3 a. 


A moion to advance nearing in the 


filed in the office of the Clerk of | 


the District of Columbia has jurisdiction , 
an appea' from a final decree | 





| 


jcasting stations because the national | restored to the American public radio | 


| 
| 


{ 


of importance to the Department of Jus- | 


jtice in the administration of the anti- 
|trust laws of the United States. It is 
|impractical to continue with the pro- 
ceedings ordered in the lower court, de- 
pending as they do upon the judgment 
{and mandate of the Court of Appeals, so 
|long as there is doubt as to their juris- 
| dictional validity, the brief states. 

| The consent decree of 1920, and, with 
‘it, the entire operative results of the 


‘broadcasting structure made inevitable, tion, frequency control, and power— | 
j by the “equalizing” amendment of the; much better equipped than ever before. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
' 


| Station. 


| allocated 
| Calif., as cleared channel. 
Supreme | 


The nation-wide reallocation of broad-| 
casting stations, promulgated by the 
Federal Radio Commission in accordance 
with the terms of the Radio Act of 
1927 as amended, went into effect at 
m. on November 11. Essentially | 
the plan went into effect as ordered, it} 
was stated orally at the Commission of-| 
fices November 10. | 

Improved reception particularly to 
the remote and farm listeners may be | 
expected on the 40 high-power rural-! 
service channels, Commissioner O. H. 
Caldwell declared in a statement made 
public November 10. The radio man- 
date of Congress, ‘that the radio broad- 
casting wave lengths, power and other; 
facilities be redistributed equally among 
all the citizens of the Republic that is, 
be divided among the States and sec- 
tions of the nation, according to popu- 
lation, has been carried out, he said. 

Although each of the five radio zones 
was allocated cight cleared channels for 
high-power operation under the alloca- 


| tion, the Pacific Zone was denied one of 


these temporarily at least by the order} 
of the Court of Appeals of the District 


jof Columbia on November 9, granting| 


Station WGY, of Schenectady, a stay to! 
postpone the allocation as it affects that 
WGY was given a part-time as- 
signment on the 790 kilocycle channel, 
on Station KGO, Oakland, 


The Court’s action permits WGY to} 
continue full-time operation on its pres- 
ent channel, regardless of the interfer-/ 
ence caused, until the case is decided on! 
appeal after December 3, when the ap- 

The full text of Commissioner Cald- 
well’s statement follows: 

On November 11, the Federal Radio 
Commission carried out the latest radio 
mandate of Congress, that the radio 
broad:asting wavelengths, powers and 
other facilities be redistributed equally 
aiong all the citizens of the Republic, | 
tha. is, be divided among the States and 
sections of the nation, according to | 
population. 

This redistribution of the country’s! 
radio, ordered by the national law-mak- 
ing body, of course mean the withdrawal | 
of wavelengths from some States and 
communities which have heretofore been! 
enjoying an excess of broadcasting sta- | 
tions, and the reassignment of such 
wavelengths to States and sections | 


hitherto prevented from having broad- | 


spectrum was already full. | 
Best Radio Experts 
And Engineer Helped | 


With such redistrubtion of wave-} 
lengths and upsetting of the familiar | 


1928 Act of Congress, it has been the} 
concern of the Commission, while faith-,; 
fully carrying out the equalizing or, 
“proportionality” feature of the Act, to} 


| see that a high standard of radio serv- | 


ice be restored to the American public, | 
which has suffered two years of inter- 


seed oil in Holland were not available, , principal suit, remain in suspension by | ference and heterodynes growing out of 


_the Commission report states. An esti- 
:mate for 1923-1927 based on net im- 
ports of flaxseed and on assumed yield 


‘of 85 gallons of oil per ton of seed, or) 


| the lower court’s order, which was also 
| entered under authority of the 
| date, the brief explains. 


man- | 


the law’s breakdown in 1926, 
The best radio engineering talent in 
the country was accordingly consulted, 


' showing the public service each station is! 


| broadcasters. 


| transmitters 


the opening of opportunity to individual 
initiative, they are certain to make 


ways will convene at Rio de Janeiro in 
June, 1929, the activities of the Con- 


federation will for the present be lim- 
and] ited to studying the most feasible route 
ual! for an Inter-American highway through 


much progress in that direction. 
It is always plain that -Europe 
the United States are lacking in mut \ 
understanding. We are prone to think; Central America and Panama. d 
they can do as we can do. We are not} 1s intended to extend these studies to 
interested in their age-old ss the South American countries. 
we have not suffered from centuries of! The government of Mexico, it is 
violent hostilities. We do not see how! stated, has already formulated a com- 


difficult it is for them to displace dis-| prehensive highway program. This pro- | 
trust in each other with faith in each: gram includes a road from the northern , 


other. On the other hand, they appear] horder at Nuevo Laredo to the border of 
to think that we are going to do exactly| Guatemala, which it is stated by 


chance. If they would give a_ little: tional Highway Commission of Mexico 
more attention to our history and judge] will be completed within the next two 


Later it | 


Dr. ; 
what they would do if they had our; Octavio Dubois, chairman of the Na- | 


us a little more closely by our own 
record, and especially find out in what! 
directions we believe our real interests | 
to lie, much which they now appear to, 
find obscure would be quite apparent. | 

We want peace not only for the same} 
reason that every other nation wants it,} 
because we believe it to be right, but 


because war would interfere with our} Ministers, inquires first if their respec- | 


progress. Our interests all over the 
earth are such that a conflict anywhere 
would be enormously to our disadvan- 
tage. If we had not been in the World! 
War, in spite of some profit we made in 
exports, whichever side had won, in the 
end our logses would have been very 
great. We are against aggression and , 
imperialism not only because we believe 
in local self-government, but bonuient} 
we do not want more territory inhabited 
by foreign people. Our exclusion of im- 
migration should make that plain. Our} 
outlying possessions, with the exception | 
of the Panama Canal Zone, are not a 
help to us, but a hindrance. We hold | 
them, not as a profit, but as a duty. 
We want limitation of armaments for 
the welfare of humanity. We are not 
merely seeking our own advantage in 
this, as we do not need it, or attempting | 
to avoid expense, as we can bear it} 
better than anyone else. | 

If we could secure a more complete | 
reciprocity in good will, the final liquida-j} 
tion of the balance of our foreign debts, 
and such further limitation of arma- 
ments as would be commensurate with 
the treaty renouncing war, our confi- 
dence in the effectiveness of any oe 


tional efforts on our part to assist in the! 


years, and will form the Mexican link in 
the proposed Pan American highway. 


Permission Is Asked 
To Make Surveys 


Recognizing the need for immediate 
action, Dr. Rowe, in his letter to the 


tive governments have made prelim- 
inary studies of the route, requesting 
such information if it is available. 
not available, he asks if their govern- 
ments desire the cooperation of the Con- 
federation in making’ reconnaissance 
surveys. 


Dr. Rowe occupies the dual position of | 
Director General of the Union and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the} 


Confederation. Other members include 


Negotiations for Armistice 
In World War Recounted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
that, if the Germans had any request, he 
would receive it. 
lowed. 


° ' 
The Marshal brought it to an end by 
demanding, “Do you ask for an armi-; 


stice?” Herr Erzberger replied that he 
did. Thereupon the conditions on which 
the Allies would consent to grant an 
armistice to Germany were read. As the 
full import of the stipulations were 
realized by the delegates they were dis- 
mayed and deeply affected. When the 
reading was ended Marshal Foch an- 


If | 


Some discussion fol- 
' 


| 2.38 gallons per bushel, was also given 
iby the Commission. Imports of linseed 
oil into Holland are practically negligi- 
ble, the Commission said, and exports 
are 60 to 90 per cent of production. They 
showed a steady increase to 22,000,000 
gallons in 1926. In 1927, the Commis- 
jsion continued, they showed a decline 
lof 2,000,000 gallons, notwithstanding in- 
creased production. Exports are chiefly 
to Germany and to the United Kingdom, 
the Commission declared. 

The Commission also pointed out that 
imports of linseed oil into the United 
States have been principally of the crude 
With the exception of the period 
1922 


| grade. 
; May 28, 1921, to September 21, 
‘when the Emergency Tariff Act was in 
| effect, imports of refined oil have been 
| small. Under that act, the Commission 
j Said, the maladjustment _of é 1 

oil and seed favored the importation of 
joil. 
iof the existing tariff law, the Commis- 
; sion said: 


‘ceived from exports of oil and cake made 


tfrom imported seed has been credited to ; 
the cost of seed. That received from ex- | 


ports of oil is almost negligible. In 1925, 
the drawback received on 117,864.7* tons 
of cake exported with benefit of draw- 
back was $4.46 per ton, or 8.56 cents per 
bushel on its seed equivalent. The totai 
drawback received by all companies was 
8.20 cents per bushel on imported seed, 
or 2.31 cents per bushel on all seed 
crushed. Corresponding figures for 1926 
were $5.58 on 177,846.1* tons of cake; 
| 10.62 cents on the seed equivalent; 8.15 
‘cents per bushel on imported, and 4.06 
cents per bushel on the total 
: crushed. 

“*“This does not represent the total 
| cake exported with benefit of drawback.” 
! The tables showing cost of pro- 
duction in the United States, Hol- 

; land, and United Kingdom will be 
published in the issue of Novem- 
ber 13. 


Light Located in Alaska 
Is North of Arctic Circle 


| Located 107 miles north of the Arctic 
| Cirele, the Point Hope Light is the most 


oe, | 


duties on} 


Discussing the dratvback provisions | 


“For domestic costs, the drawback re- ; 


amount | 


‘Stamp Issue to Honor 
Pioneers in Aviation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

‘with wording “U. S. Postage” in white 
| Roman lettering; a small scroll at each 
;end; under the panel in small architec- 
tural Roman lettering, 
Civil Aeronautics Conference.” On 
either side of the stamp are narrow bor- 
der panels; within the borders are shown 
on the left the Washington Monument, 
and the U. S. Capitol on the right, in 
the center is a picture of the Wright 
aeroplane as first shown by the Wright 
Brothers at Fort Myer, Va. 

In the lower right and left corners 
are rectangular shields with numeral two 
(2) in each; a ribbon appears between 
the numerals and below the aeroplane, 
with the dates, December 12, 13, 14, 
1928, and under the ribbon a base panel 
{with the word “cents” in white Roman 
lettering. 

The 5-cent U. S. Postage Stamp for 
the International Civil Aeronautics Con- 
ference is similar. with the exception of 


j;and many months of study and analysis | 
| have been devoted to the problem by the ' 
| Commissioners and the Commission’s en- | 


‘gineering staff. The resulting plan was! 


announced in detail in September, and 


‘now after 60 days of scrutiny by radio 
|experts, the plan stands without a valid 


“International | 


criticism that its fundamentals should be 
changed or that more stations could have 
been accommodated consistently with 
good radio. 

It is the millions of rural listeners in 
the agricultural sections and in remote] 
towns and villages who are the chief, 
beneficiaries of the new arrangement, 
especially in the future ability to hear 
clearly distant large stations and the 
small stations in their own neighbor- 
hoods and States. | 


—_— | 


Two New Strikes Submitted 
For Settlement and 37 
Other Controversies 
Are Pending. 


The smaller broadcasters also enjoy 
improved operating conditions, for chan- 
nels on which such_ regional stations} 
operate were largely cleared of inter-! 
ference, enabling 500-watt and 1,000-watt 
stations to reach out further than has 
been possibie since 1926. The great class 
of local 100-watt stations has also been 
given particular consideration, since the 
plan provides for full-time assignmenis 
for such local community broadcasters 
practically equalling in number the total 
of all the larger classes of broadcasters 
put together. These local channels are 
indeed the only ones in the entire alloca- 
tion where there is yet “room to spare.” 

Of course some stations and their lis- 
teners may feel that the available wave- 
lengths and time should have been differ- 
ently assigned. In such cases, the ag- 
gritved station has only to file with the 
Commission an application for the wave- | 
lengh, time and power of some othe 
stations in its vicinity to which it thinks 
itself better entitled than the station so 


Two new labor disputes were brought 
before the Depa-¢ment of Labor for set- 
tlement in-+*' week ended November 
10, it was stated November 10 by the 
director, Hugh L. Kerwin, of the Con- 
{ciliation Service. At the close of the 
week, there were pending for settle- 
| ment 23 strikes and 14. controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage. 
Three strikes and one threatened strike 
;are reported to have been adjusted dur- 
ing the week. 

Two Disputes Submitted, 

Following are the new labor disputes 

submitted for settlement, showing the 
\ name of the concern affected, the nature 
assigned. A public hearing will then be! of the dispute, the craft concerned, the 
set, all stations and parties at interest status and causes of the dispute, and the 
will be notified, and both the applicant | number of workers involved: 
SS eh acai payee oye aoe Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
tenth tne oy seen a a vedavit ; Mass.—Strike. Craft, rubber workers; 
estimony y witnesses and allidavit,! -tatus, adjusted; cause, wage cut; num- 
ber of workers involved. 1,800. 

Empire Weaving Co., Lee Park, Pa.— 
Strike. Craft, silk weavers. status, pend- 
ing; cause, wage cut; number of work- 
ers involved, 200. 

Four Controversies Adjusted. 

Following is-a list of adjustments of 
jlabor disputes showing the name of the 
concern or industry affected. the craft 
concerned, the cause of the dispute, the 
terms of settlement and the number of 
workers involved: 

; Cambridge Rubber Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—Strike. Craft, rubber 
r , | Workers; cause, wage cut; terms, accept 

A e Pp 9 f > . ° . . 

Asked for Neu Sy ste m | cut and return without prejudice; number 

Time will be required for the new ra- | of workers involved, 1,800. 
io broadcas set- ot i : : : . 
dio bi oade Aout ss eS good Grand Leader Department Store Build- 
operating trim. Some 600 different |. = ae Sith, 

Sarees + atte ang |ing, Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Strike. Craft, 
are involved, circuits and |buiiging; cause, wage scale, agreements: 
antennas have to be reconstructed, and tonne oa ca wale ontiata te adjusted: 
frequency-control equipment must be sumber OF eaniaes saualeua 7100" ree 
readjusted. It may be some days or : : ; ae ne y . 
weeks before this vast broadcasting ma- Thirty-eight broad — silk companies, 
chine is operating as a smooth-working | Patterson, N. J.—Strike. Craft, silk 
whole. weavers; cause, asked 10 per cent in- 

The patience of the public is therefore | Crease; eight-hour day and 44-hour week, 

invited, with the knowledge that through | et¢., terms, allowed as asked; number of 
the new plan there will eventually be | Workers involved, 425. 
Naborhood Theaters, Tacoma, Wash.— 
broadcasting service without parallel in|Threatened strike. Craft, musicians; 
the history of the art. For the channels | cause, working conditions; terms, ami- 
are once more “cleared” as they were in; cable adjustment coneluded; number of 
1924 and 1925, while meantime the sta- | workers involved, 10. 


tions operating on them are, of course, 
The President’s Day 


in all respects—programs, tone modula- | 
| At The Executive Offices. 
1 
| 


rendering. After hearing the evidence, | 
the Commission will chen assign the con- | 
tested wavelength in the best public 
interest. 

Such hearings on the claims of con- | 
testing stations have been held on every 
available day since October 11, some of 
these hearings continuing all day long | 
and until midnight, in order to expedite 
the fullest justi to all listeners and 
Other such hearings will 
continue after the reallocation date, until | 
all cases have been fully gone into. 


Patience of Public 


November 10, 1928. 


Lip Reading Taught | 
In Schools for Deaf! 


Bureau of Education Notes En- 
rollment of 17,582 Pupils. 


10:15 a. m.—Senatior Curtis, of Kan- 
sas, called to pay nis respects to the 
| Persident. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Frederick H. Gil- 
lett, of Massachusetts, called. 

11 a. m.—Representative Theodore 
'E. Burton, of Cleveiand, Ohio, called to 
| discuss vacant judgeships in the State of 
Ohio. 


There are 17,582 pupils enrolled in 
the United States in schools maintained 
for the deaf, according to a bulletin of 


the Interior. The full text of the state- | 
ment follows: | 

Of these pupils, 13,762 are being 
taught lip reading. Of those pupils who , 
are not being so taught 646 possess an | 
ability to hear to a degree, and efforts | 
in their behalf are made along lines 
designed to improve their hearing. | 

Reports were received from 168 schools 
for the deaf which employ a total of | 
2,303 instructors. The training of these 
instructors is in itself a difficult task. | 
Four institutions in the United States 
are known to be engaged in it. 

These institutions are: Gallaudet Col- 


the Bureau of Education, Department of ! 


11:30 a. m.—Belthasar H. Meyer, a 
member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12 noon.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, 
called to report to the President on the 
proceedings of the 13th International 
Conference of the Red Cross held in 
October at The Hague, Holland. 

12:15 p. m.—Richard F. Clark, of 
South Dakota, called to extend an invita- 
tion to President Coolidge on behalf of 
commercial organizations of that State 
again to spend his summer vacation at 
the State Game Lodge in the Black Hills 


Greatly improved 


on the 40 


channels. 


high-power 


4 service to remote, lege, in Washington, D. C.; Clark Schooi 
and farm listeners may also be expected ; for the Deaf, in Northampton, Massachu- 


of South Dakota. 
12:45 p. m.—The President and Mrs. 


£ rural-service sets; the Central Institute for the Deaf,! Coolidge were enrolled by Judge John 
And since these 40 rural-serv- | in St. Louis, Missouri; and The School for | Barton Payne of the American Red Cross 


ice channels are assigned eight to each; the Deaf, in Morgantown, North Caro-|for their annual membership in the Red 


of the five zones, wide geographical dis- } lina. 
tribution of the country’s highe-power| the deaf 69 are supported by the States, 


Of the total number of schools for jee. 


Remainder of Day: Engaged with 


broadcasting facilities will be assured to, 83 are parts of the public school system, secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 


'yveach rural audiences in all sections. 


tand 16 are privately maintained. 


| respondence. 





the Wright aeroplane being replaced by | 


a globe showing the eastern and western 


;continents, and a modern monoplane fly- | 
ing across it; the numerial 5 in place 
| 


of numerals 2. 


The new International Civil Aeronau- | 
be | 


ties Conference stamps wil first 
placed on sale December 12, 1928, at the 
Washington, D. C., post office, and for 
the benefit of stamp collectors, and 
dealers the new stamps will also 
placed on sale the same date at the 
Philatelic Agency, Division of Stamps, 
| Post Office Department. 
Air Mail Poundage 


'Gain in 


Air mail poundage ‘for October, 1928, 
| totaled 467,422 as compared with 423,- 
|838 for September, an increase of more 
jthan 10 per cent, according to figures 


| made public by Postmaster General New 


November 10. The full text of the state- ; 


a of the Post Office Department fol- 
; lows: 
| The New York-Chicago double-daily 


be | 


| Is Shown for October | 
| 





REDUC, 


onall 


Wy 


Series 80 models 


Consider these new sensationally low prices 


was 


7 $2495 


further progress of Eurgpe would be/ nounced that they had 72 hours for reply. | northerly under the jurisdiction of the | service, exceeded in poundage, for the 

greatly increased. The plea that hostilities cease at once United States, it has just been stated by | first time, the Chicago-San Francisco 

As we contemplate the past 10 years,| to save Europe from the menace of bol-! the Lighthouse Service of the Depart-|route, on which — a single flight is 
da 


v ae 2 5-passe sed 
there is every reason to be encouraged.} Shevism only elicited the answer that | ment of Commerce. The statement fol-| scheduled each way ily. Poundage of “7 ager am 


now $2195 


It has been a period in which human! the Allies would attack with redoubled | 


lows in full text: 


the New York-Chicago route was 126,- 


freedom has been greatly extended, in! 


vigor. To the odjection that details of 


is on the Arctic 


| Point Hope Light 


which the right of self-government has; execution could not be arranged between | Coast of Alaska in latitude 68 degrees 


come to be 


the support of these principles. 
cause practice lags behind principle. We 
make progress slowly and over a course | 
which can tolerate no open spaces. It] 
is a long distance from a world that 
walks by force to a world that walks by 
faith. The United States has been so 
placed that it could advance with little | 
interruption along the road of freedom 
and faith. 

It is befitting that we should pursue 
our course without exultation, with due 
humility, and with due gratitude for the 
important contributions of the more an- 
cient nations which have helped to make 
possible our present progress and our 
future hope. The gravest responsibilities 
that can come to a people in this world 
have come to us. We must not fail to 
meet them in accordance with the re- 
quirements of conscience and righteous- 
ness. 


anv technical difficulties she might en- 
counter in the 72 hours granted her. 

Thereupon a courier, with the armi- 
stice terms, was sent to Spa. Difficulties 
along the way delayed his arrival until 
the 10th. 

The delegates occupied the waiting 
hours until the courier’s return in seek- 
ing modified or easier terms. Any repre- 
sentations they may have made concern- 
ing Germany’s determination to continue 
fighting were effectively nullified by the 
receipt of an uncoded radiogram at 9 
o’clock ow the night of the 10th, from the 
yverman Chanceltor, accepting the armi- 
stice terms. 

The delegates had made their last cast 
and lost. At 2 o’clock on the morning of 
November 11 the terms were closed. In 
a private car on a side-track in a lonely 


wood came at dawn the end of greatest | ever, is performed by natives under the | United 
| direction of Reverend Goodman, 


war in history. 


more widely recognized.| the German staff if hostilities continued, /20 minutes north and longitude 166 de- 
Strong foundations have been laid for, the Marshal reiterated his determination | grees 45 minutes west. 


It is about 107 


most northerly light maintained in 
Alaska. There is no other light in 
; Alaska located within the Arctic Zone, 
Cape Espenberg Light, which is of the 
automatic acetylene type, being located 
practically on the Arctic Circle. 

Owing to absence of darkness during 


Light is maintained only from August 
1 to May 1 of each year. 
ito navigation by water only during the 
latter part of the summer and early part 
lof the fall before navigation is closed 
| by ice, but it is maintained throughout 
ithe winter for the benefit of sled 
| travelers. 

This light is under the care of Rey. 
;F. W. Goodman, who stationed at 
| Tigara in the immediate locality. The 
actual work of tending the light, how- 


is 


It is of value | 


j 0605 that of the Chicago-San Francisco 
route 124,501. 

| Operating figures for September, 1928, 
show that out of 772,396 miles of service 


Wej to continue the offensive and informed | miles north of the Arctic Circle and is ; Schedule, 749,156 were actually flown. 


should by no means be discouraged be-| the delegates that Germany must solve | the | Similar figures for October are not yet } 


available. 


Treaties Are Ratified 


| 


Finland has ratified the arbitration 
jand conciliation treaties signed with the 
United States on June 7, according to 
{an announcement by the Department of 
,; State November 10, which follows’ in 
ifull text: 

Arbitration and Conciliation Treaties— 
| Finland: The Department has received 
a telegram from Mr. Barton Hall, the 
| American Charge d’Affaires at Helsing- 
| fors, to the effect that the President of 


Finland ratified yesterday the Arbitra- | 


jtion and Conciliation Treaties with the 
1 d States which were signed at 
Washington on June 7, 1928, 


| By President of Finland | 


the early part of the summer, Point Hope 
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Inadmissible Assets Acquired by Sale 
- Of Goods Remain Unchanged in Character 





Inclusion Is Denied 
In Invested Capital 
Board of Tax Appeals Declines 


To Accept View of 
Petitioner. 





WESTERN WHEELED SCRAPER COMPANY V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket No. 12001. BoArp 
APPEALS. 

The question before the Board of Tax 
Appeals involved, directly or indirectly, 
the invested capital of the petitioner, 
and among these was the claim of the 


taxpayer that certain assets should be} 


included in its invested capital, the as- 
sets being of a character which the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue held to 
be “inadmissibles” as defined by statute. 


It was the contention of the peti- 
tioner, however, that it had received the 
jnadmissibles, not by investment of 
funds but in payment for goods sold, the 
income from the sales of which was re- 
ported and taxed. This should take the 
inadmissibles out of the general class, 
according to the argument of the peti- 
tioner, but the Board declined to accept 
that view and held that their character 
was not changed by the manner in 
which they were acquired. 

John E. Hughes and Wiliam Cogger, 
for the taxpayer; Shelby S. Faulkner, 
A. S. Lisenby and C. R. Marshall, for 
the Commissioner. The findings of 
fact and the full text of the opinion 
follows: 


Firm Has Virtual Monopoly 
Of Earth Handling Machinery 


Petitioner is an Illinois corporation 
with principal offices at Aurora. It was 
organized in 1891 and has developed into 
the largest manufacturer of earth and 
rock handling machinery. Its patents 
give it a virtual monopoly on that class 
of machinery. By 1913, its products were 
in use throughout the United States and 
foreign countries for large scale dump- 
ing. Petitioner’s books were kept on the 
accrual basis. 

On March 1, 1913, and in 1920, peti- 
tioner owned and used in its business, a 
number of patents, all of which had been 
developed in its engineering department. 
These patents, together with date of 
issuance, their nature (basic or improve- 
ment), and the device covered may be 
tabulated as follows: 

809552, January 9, 1906, basic, dump 
car or turntable permitting dumping 
from either side or end. 

846501, March 12, 1907, basic, dump- 
ing car operated by air control. 

873772, December 17, 1907, improve- 
ment, on dump car body construction. 

888188, May 19, 1908, 
connection between car body and trucks. 

888187, May 
connection between car body and trucks. 

888526, May 26, 1908, basic, car floor 
extension—dumping further from rails. 

894280, July 28, 1908, basic, air valve 


° . * ' 3 nda raft} "ore } > 7 2 
controlling dumping operation from loco- office and drafting were included in such 


motive cab. 

905222, December 1, 
ment, on slide or door. 

918911, April 20, 1909, improvement, 

hinge between body and draft sill. 

920616, April 4, 1909, improvement, 
on air dumping arrangement. 

932564, August 31, 1909, improvement, | 
on car hinge. 

* 940893, November 23, 1909, improve- 
ment. 

950554, March 1, 1910, improvement, 
on journal box on axle. 

* 961772, June 21, 1910, improvement. 

773093, October 25, 1904, basic, dump 
wagon. 

821730, May 29, 1906, basic, brake for 


1908, improve- 


dump wagon. : | (either 225 per cent or 168.6 per cent as 
981781, January 17, 1911, basic, grad-!<set out above). 


ing machine; leveling railroad right of} 
way outside of tracks. 

727671, May 12, 1903, improvement, 
elevating grader. 

844887, February 19, 1907, improve- 
ment, belt tightner for elevating grader. 

773092, October 25, 1904, improvement, 
wheeled scraper. 

821729, May 29, 1906, basic, axle on 
grading machine. 

* 805258, November 21, 1905, improve- 
ment, wheeled scraper. 

803186, October 31, 1905, basic, earth 
and ballast spreader. 

825608, July 10, 1906, basic, conveyer 
for rock crushing machinery. 

932598, August 31, 1909, basic, port- 
able bins for handling crushed stone. 

1048013, December 24, 1912, improve- 
ment, folding elevator for rock crushing 
machine. 

*Patented for protective purposes 
onky. Device never manufactured. 
Has Fourteen Patents 


On Railroad Dump Cars 

The first 14 patents listed related | 
to railroad dump cars. Prior to the 
invention of dump cars the unloading 
or flat or gondola cars which were used 
to haul refuse, earth, rock, etc., was 
done by the slow, expensive means of} 
shoveling by hand or by means of a 
plow pulled the full length of the train 
by a cable attached to a winch. The 
first dump car was soon displaced by the 
invention of the dump car operated by 
air control, which enabled the engineer 
to dump the entire train to the right or 
left by the operation of levers. This car 
was adopted by the United States for 
use in building the Panama Canal, 900} 


{ 
1 








| 








OF TAX} 


improvement, | 


19, 1908, improvement, | 


| added to the cost 


| terms of which petitioner furnished some 


j}come in the year of its receipt. 





> 


tion tripled. On the latter date peti- 
tioner was manufacturing dump cars, 
grading machines, wheeled scrapers, rock 
crushers, earth and ballast spreaders, 
dump wagons and plows. Aside from 
the plows all products were protected 
by patents. This protection amounted 
to a monopoly, their being no competi- 
tion in such products between the years 
1909 to 1913. The plows, which were a 
| competitive product, were designed for 
grading work only, and represented ap- 
| proximately 3 per cent of petitioner’s 
production and net earnings between the 
|years 1909 and 1913, and about 1 per 
cent between 1913 and 1920. 

No trade marks or trade names were 
owned by petitioner from 1909 to 1913. 
The petitioner did little advertising dur- 
ing such period as it had no competition 
and its customers were large contractors | 
to whom advertisements did not appeal. 
In many cases, the machinery produced | 
did not bear the name of the petitioner, | 
the customer’s name being painted there- 
on, instead. 

The fair market value of the patents 
tabulated above as of March 1, 1913, was 
at least $1,500,000. 

The petitioner owned some other pat- 

lents on March 1, 1913. 
two (patent No. 668927, February 26, 
11901, and patent No. 699266, May 6, | 
| 1902), were in use and of value on the | 
basic date. They were then worth $60,- | 
000 and expired prior to the year 1920. | 
The remaining other patents were not | 
satisfactory and were never placed in} 
production or were abandoned within | 
three years of the patent date, such | 
abandonment having taken place prior | 
to March 1, 1913. 


Depreciation Deductions 


Were Based on Book Values 
Depreciation or exhaustion deductions, 
claimed on account of patents, and finally 
allowed by respondent for years prior 
to and including the year 1920, were 
based upon the value shown by the books, 
there having been, apparently, no prior 
attempt to establish a greater market 
value 4s of March 1, 1913. | 
The deficiency letter shows that peti- | 
“tioner’s invested capital for 1920 was 
|reduced (a) in the amount of $85,373.25, 
| representing petitioner’s tax liability for 
1919, prorated for the year 1920. Addi- 
a taxes for years prior to 1919 
served to further reduce such invested 
capital by $28,178.28. (b) Invested capi- 
tal for 1920 was also reduced in the] 
amount of $393,887.29 by an adjustment | 
\for inadmissibles. The inadmissible as- | 
! sets from stock having a fair| 


Of those, only | 














se (aside 
market value of $21,000), consisted ‘of 
State and county warrants received in 
ipayment for goods sold. The income 
| from such sales was reported and the | 
i tax paid thereon. 





In computing closing inventory for! 


| 1920, an overhead 1 te of 225 per cent was 
ju Expenses of administration ee 
is sting of officers’ salaries, depreciation | 
and insurance on office building and of-; 
fice furniture and fixtures, office supplies, 
and repairs and maintenance of office), 








overhead rate, and accounted for 28.2 
per cent of the total rate of 225 per cent. 
Freight on materials purchased was} 
of such materials. Also} 
such freight charges were included in 
overhead, and accounted for an addi- 
tional 28.2 per cent of the total rate 
used. Had these items not been included 
in the overhead, the rate used would 
have been 168.6 per cent rather than 225 
per cent. The difference or 56.4 per cent; 
represents $50,103.36 in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

Production supplies costing $40,671.41 | 
was included in closing inventory for} 
1920 as specific items. Such costs were | 
likewise included in the overhead rate 














Overstatements Claimed | 


In Closing Inventories 

It was stipulated at the hearing that | 
the closing inventory for 1920 was over- 
stated in the amount of $43,892.23, and 
the closing inventory for 1919 was over- 
stated in the amount of $31,499.12, result- 
ing in a net overstatement of $12,393.11 
in 1920 inventory, on account of erro- 
neous treatment of wages earned in the 
respective years but not paid until the 
succeeding year. 

Petitioner had an agreement with a 
firm known as Bock & Babb, by the 








ot the capital needed by that firm in re- 
turn for a share of its profits. Peti-| 
tioner’s share of such profits amounted 
to $4,700 and $6,861.40 for the years 1919 | 
and 1920, respectively. The amount of 
such share for each such year was not 
known nor received until the respective 
following year, and was returned as in- 
The de- 
ficiency letter treats the $6,861.40 earned 
in 1920 as an accrued item in 1920 and 
adds it to income for that year. There is 
no corresponding adjustment reducing 
income for 1920 by the like share earned 
in 1919, but reported in 1920 income. 

A number of items paid or accrued in 
1920 were carried as accounts receivable 
as of the close of the year and were 
not deducted, though they did not repre- 
sent amounts due petitioner. Their be- 
ing carried as accounts receivable was 
due to failure to enter offsetting credits. 

Early in 1920, an architect prepared | 


plans for a new office building then con- | did 


templated by petitioner. The fee which 


| vested capital for 1920 should be reduced 


; Cotton Mills, 4 B. T. A. 255. Admitting 


tral Life 


ply 


Assessment Placed 
On Income From Sales; 


Opinion Is Given in Appeal of 
Western Wheeled Scraper 
Company. | 


the basic date as well as the future 
prospects at that time. Their analysis 
and coriclusion, as well as the facts from ; 
which they drew, were unshaken by, 
cross-examination and are without con- 
tradiction in the record. Our finding has | 
been made, accordingly. Petitioner claims 
and is entitled to exhaustion upon that | 
value for the year in question. The 1920! 
annual deduction will be recomputed by | 
dividing such basic value by the average 
remaining life of the patents on March 
1, 1913, in accordance with the method 
prescribed in Union Metal Manufacturing 
Co., 4 B. T. A. 287; Deltox Grass Rug 
Co., 7 B. T. A. 811. 


The contention by respondent that in- 





on account of inadquate depreciation de- ; 
ductions on patents for prior years, _as' 
the correct amount for each of such! 
years should be computed by the above 
mentioned method on the determined 
March 1, 1913, value, is in accord with 
the decided cases and is sustained. Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co., 1 B. T. A. 
1002; First National Bank, 2 B. T. A./} 
735; City National Bank, 2 B. T. A. 623; 
Alexandria Paper Co., 3 B. T. A. 239. ! 

2-a. Invested capital for 1920 has been | 
reduced by the proration of 1919 taxes, 
and additional taxes for the years 1914 
to 1918, inclusive. Petitioner contends | 
that such reduction is erroneous to the! 
extent that the taxes for prior years 
were excessive. In view of the inade- 
quate depreciation deductions in prior 
years, we are persuaded that such taxes | 
were excessive. We have jurisdiction to 
determine the taxes for prior years for 
the purpose of determining the correct 
invested capital for the year in question. 
Section 272 (g) Act of 1928; Cornelius 





! 


that we have jurisdiction and that in- 
vested capital was improperly reduced | 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] | 








The calendar of the United States | 
Board of Tax Appeais for November 12, 








13, 14 and 15 was printed in the issue ed ane se" 
=? a : . el 17953, Samuel Kridel. 
November 5, Following is the calendar November 21, 1928. 17943, Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. 
from those dates to November 22, in-| 409546, Chas. T. Abeles (motion). 10610, E. LaMontagues Sons, Inc. _ 
clusive: | 17s71, Atlantic City Electric Co. sam 17913, John B. McLaughlan. 
November 19, 1928. | 14745, Boger & Crawford, a (motion). 17932, Minneapolis Gas Light Co. | 
12643 and 22229, Adams Real Estate| 21810, Mrs. Kate Jones Bohrer Ge wr Th maak a 
Trust (motion). OUUCRs Daney te 2 a: a 7888 and 17775, Estate of Kate 
13320, Harry and Mary A. Balfe. 40585, Chaflin, Jones, Heatherman (M0- | yioprow, 
19197, Harvey & Outerbridge. tion). ‘ g 12436, Reisner Mfg. Co. (motion). 
15126, Brockton Ice & Coal Co. 20590, C. A. Cochran. ut C 17911, Murtha & Schmohl Co. 
4, R. J. Brown Petroleum Co. | oo pwc 5 Ais ge ol "esis 17915, Port Vue Water Co. 
7-Pr : Coke \ 2982, Cramer King Co. (moti . 19035, S. M. binson. 
' - aus Gea Corp. | 7684, Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. (motion). isis 1. Robinson 
Sr Nichia | 40596, East Bay Music Co. (motion). 
oe fiat eee ae | 37870, Electric Appliance Co. 


10393, 31066, 31617, 32857 and 20690, Cen- 
Insurance Co. of Illinois. ' 
8014, Central Waxed Paper Co. | 
17686, Anna M, Chambers. | 
20779, Citizens Underwriters Agency. { 

2, Levi S. Clough. | 
, Commerce Investment Co. | 








, Contentnea Guano Co. 

569, Cotton Hotel Co. 

64, Fred J. David. 

John A. Davis. 

Osear Davis. 

Davis Zirkle Lumber Co. 

De Kimpe Construction Co., Inc. 
Estate Jennie W. Delano. 
Denholm & McKay Co. 

12398, Farmers Feed Co. 

17728, T. A. Green. 

, Arthur F, Hall. 

518, Halverson Lumber & Salt Co. 
, Index-Galena Lumber Co. 
17651, J. S. T. Coal Corp. 





20703, 
20354, 
19951, 
30381, 
20178, 








, Kelly Steinmetz Liquor Co. 
15883, 


Lane Bryant, Inc. 

Frank W. Lightner. 

Julius Mathews (motion). 

72, Morse Real Estate Trust, 

, National Folding Box Co. 

, Harry V. Osborne. 

5 and 25823, Polar Ice Cream & Sup- 
- (motion), 
David Roberts 





17744, | 
12936 and 30649, Robertshaw Mfg. Co. i 
16278, Ruud Mfg. Co. 

19549, Shoe Retailer Co. | 


Veterinary Co. 


17710, estate of J. F. Simmons 
1908 Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 








1 12338, 36603, and 59727, J. Noah H. 
Slee, 

7 , Somerset Timberland Co. 
Southwark Realty Co. 

, Street & Finney, Inc. 

6523, R. E. Thompson. 

17666, Harold Thorson Estate | 





Trust No. 134 Serenity Terrace. 
, Valley Bank. 





5, Wadsworth Mfg. Co 
7590, Mme. Alphonse Weil. 








Wilkinson (motion). 
17839, H. ©. Aleshire. 
November 20, 1928. 


18073, Edmond Weil. 
. Mme. Emile Weil. 
Fernand Weil. 
092, Isidore Weil. | 
7, West End Pottery Co. 
16379, 16743 and 21928, Estate of W. A. 
' 








cars being ordered and used for that | Was paid in 1920 amounted to $3,000 and | 1°. 


purpose. Filing of this order was begun 
in 1905 at a net profit of about 20 per 
cent of the total price of $2,000 per car. | 
Subsequently it has come into wide- 
spread general use on large projects. | 

All patents were assigned to the peti- 
tioner at or about the time they were | 
issued. No assignment of any of the 
patents or for their use was ever made 
by petitioner. Devices under patents | 
which were in use on March 1, 1913, were | 
placed in production promptly upon issu- 
ance of the patent. In some instances 
such delay in production amounted to: 
but 30 days. 

In keeping with the policy of the com- 
pany, improvements on the various pat- ! 
ents were developed from time to time; 
between March, 1913, and 1920, but no 
basic patents were developed during such 
period. The products in 1920 were basic- 
ally the same as those produced at 
March 1, 1913. The only relation be- | 
tween the several types or devices pat- | 
ented was in their use, the same custom- | 
ers usually having occasion to use the | 
several kinds of machinery produced. 

From 1905 to March 1, 1913, produc- | 


was capitalized by a charge to real es- 
tate. Later in 1920, the plans were def- 
initely abandoned, due to the business 
outlook, and the plans were never used. | 
No deduction was claimed nor allowed 
therefor in 1920, and no reversing entry 
in the real estate account was made until } 
the following year. The deficiency let- | 
ter shows this amount was again added 
to income for 1920, 

Patents’ Value Principal | 


Point of Controversy 

Opinion by Siefkin: The _ principal 
point in controversy is the March 1, 
1915, value of patents owned and in use 
on such date and in 1920. Two experts, 
whose qualifications lend weight to their 
opinion, testified that they were worth) 
at least $1,500,000. Their testimony is 
based upon and supported by the nature | 
of the patents, the extent of advance- | 
ment in the arts by the inventions cov- 
ered, the secure position attained by pe-| 
titioner in the manufacture of such ma-| 
chinery due to the protection afforded | 
by the patents, the growth and financial 
history of petitioners’ development to 








17839, H. ©. Aleshire. 

17768, Attleboro Braiding Co. 

17772, L. H. Beck. 

20197, J. Shelby Beene. 

20110, Louis Brill. | 
93 40177 and 29866, Caroline Can- 

17068 and 17066, Chadbourne & Moore, 

20738, Claflins, Inc. 

17210, Estate Daniel F. Crilly. 


20304, 
20616, 
17802, 


20728, 


Estate Mable R. Denno. 
Estate Ida B. Dietz. 
R. T. Dobson. 

Josephine Leah Douglas. 
20370, James Druhan. 
20574, Elkorn Investment Co. 
17766, J. A. H. Hopkins. 
7793 Lans. 







| 
| 
3, Arthur L. 
Estate of Herman Lans. 
, Libbey Glass Mfg. Co. 
Luce Furniture Co. (App. St. of 
1 


79, H. C. Meacham. 
8, Mrs. H. C. Meacham. 
4, Meurer Steel Barrei Co., Inc. 
, Estate of John Stephen Murphy. 
20305, Caroline R. Pierson. 
17825, Price Iron & Steel Co. 
4146, Red Salmon Canning Co. 
20373, Roy E. Roe. 
14713, Ira Rosenbaum. 
14715, Irving Rosenbaum. 
14710, Morris Rosenbaum. 
14714, I:state of Simon Rosenbaum. 
14716, Sussman Rosenbaum. 
14791, Round Mountain Lumbe1 
Co. 
20109, William Sandler. 
17799, Thalia CC, Taylor. 
20196, L. T. Waller, et al, 


& Coal j 





ASSOC 


; (motion). 


show cause). 


Co., (motion). 


, (motion). 





Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately $3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 











CAPITAL STOCK TAX: Doing Business: Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921: 

Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury decision. based on Rose, Col- 
lector, v. Nunnally Investment Company, Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit. (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 2646, Vol. III.): 
A corporation engaged in maintaining its old investments of capital and 
making new ones, solely for the purpose of producing income therefrom, 
and in distributing the same to four members of one family, who were its 
sole stockholders, is not carrying on or doing business within the meaning 
of Sections 1000 of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 and is not liable to 
the capital stock tax imposed by those laws.—T. D. 4243. 


NVESTED CAPITAL: Inclusions: Inadmissible Assets.—Assets which 
are defined by the taxing statute as inadmissible are not converted into 
admissible assets by reason of their having been acquired in exchange for 
goods sold or in liquidation of a liability for such goods.—Western Wheeled 
Scraper Co. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.) 
—Yearly Index Page 2256, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Se Board of Tax Appeals: Invested Capital: Adjustments; 
Refunds.—The Board of Tax Appeals has no jurisdiction to require 
adjustments of invested capital on account of excess payments of taxes for 
prior years, against which the statute of limitations presumptively has run, 
in the absence of a showing that proper claims for refund have been filed 
preserving the right of the taxpayer to question, and possibly recover, the 
amount claimed to be excessive—Western Wheeled Scraper Co. v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 
2256, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


ROCEDURE: Injunctions: Jurisdiction, Board of Tax Appeals, Federal 
Courts: Distraint Proceedings: 1926 Act—Where a taxpayer paid 
part of its tax and protested the remainder, claiming the right to a re- 
assessment; and the taxing authorities denied the claim but levied a de- 
ficiency in addition; and the taxpayer carried the controversy to the Board 
of Tax Appeals; and while the proceeding was pending there, the taxing 
authorities issued a distraint warrant for collection of the unpaid portion 
of the amount shown by the return to be due, held: Injunction granted 
restraining the collection of the unpaid original tax, since, when the Board 
of Tax Appeals obtained jurisdiction of the deficiency, it also obtained juris- 
diction of the entire question.—Peerless Woolen Mills v. J. T. Rose, Collector. 
(Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit.)—Yearly Index Page 
2256, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


PROCEDURE: Board of Tax Appeals: Pleadings.—Where the pleadings, 
as amended, questioned only the correctness of the closing inventory only, 
there was no question as to the opening inventory before the Board of 
Tax Appeals, under its rules, and it therefore left the opening inventory 
undisturbed.—Western Wheeled Scraper Co. v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 2256, Col. 1 (Vol- 
ume III.) 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


,» Ben B. Jacob. 

5, Estate of Otto Jaeger. 
Estate of Adolph Jahnke. 
Mrs. M. James. 

T. L. James. 

Kentucky Public Service Co. 
King Amusement Co. 





20568, John T. Walsh. 
20372, Joseph M. Walsh. 7 
20371, Richard M. Walsh, 17921, 








19108, 
20227, Extract Wool & Marino Co. 
20073, F. B. & S. Co., Inc. 

16544 and 20897, Farjardo Sugar Co. 
20715, Farmers Gin & Cotton Co. 

20443, Herman M. Feurstein and wife. 
20589, Fidelity Guaranty Bldg. & Loan 
iation. { 
0, Field Place & Concourse Co., Inc. 
C. Fleming. 


Empire Builders Supply Co., Inc. 














20722, Guy 
20078, Flint Goering & Co., 
20199, Estate of Edward N. Fobes. 
10614 and 10615, Frank & Seder, 


Ltd. 
Inc. 


| 

! 

12509, Gillespie Coal Co. (motion). | 
22514, Frank & Seder, Inc. 

20557, Fuller & Sons Mtg. Co. | 

11871, Isaac Goldman Co. (motion). | 

! 

‘ 

| 

{ 





40640, Maurice L. Goldman (motion). 
20544, Estate Harry F. Graefe. 

17854, Robert McBride Grindley, 

21786, Miss E. J. Guth. 

12717, John B. Hadaway (motion). 
40422, Halfred Realty Corp. (order to 
17885, Hedwall-Sundberg Co. 

17855, Homestead Ice Co, 

17862, Mary B. Hotchkiss. 

24273, 25037, and 36723, Hotel Waldorf 
17896, 
14099 


Charles E. 
30958, 


Hough. 
and House’ & Hermann 
Hoverstick (motion). 

(motion). 


9882, Mdward E. 
85171, Johannasburg Mfg. Co. 
7647, Janes Bros. & Co., Inc. 
21797, Mrs. Ann Hamilton Jones, 
17904, Estate of Allen W. Jones. 
21795, Malcolm D. Jones, 





Estate of Caroline Mather Jack- 


Why 


Collection of Tax by Distraint Warrant 


Ts Restrained While Appeal Is Pending 





Petitioner Granted Injunction by Court in Controversy 
Before the Board of Tax Appeals. 





PEERLESS WOOLEN MILLS, APPELLANT, V. 
J. T. Rose, CoLLtector OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE, APPELLEE. No. 5256. Circuit 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH 
CircuIT. 


The taxpayer sought an injunction in 
the District Court to restrain the col- 
lector of internal revenue from collecting 
certain taxes by a distraint proceeding. 
The collector had issued the distraint 
warrant while there was a ‘proceeding 
pending with the appellant as petitioner 
before the Board of Tax Appeals. 


It was shown that the taxpayer had 
paid half of the tax shown to be due un- 
der a return filed, but protested payment 
of the remainder on the ground that it 
should be assessed under another sec- 
tion of the law which, if granted, would 
have obviated payment of the second 
half. The taxing authorities denied the 
application for the new assessment and, 
later, assessed a deficiency in addition 
to the tax originally shown to be due. 


Meantime, the taxpayer claimed the 
benefit of the statute of limitations, but 
appealed the deficiency to the Board of 
Tax Appeals. While this proceeding was 
pending, the collector moved to coilect 
the second half of the original tax by 
distraint. 


The trial court denied the injunction, 
but the Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
that was error, holding that when the de- 
\ficiency was taken before the Board of 
|Tax Appeals, that tribunal had juris- 
diction of the entire controversy and 
was, therefore, privileged to consider 
jnot only whether the deficiency was 
{properly levied but whether the original 
assessment should be redetermined as 
well, An injunction will lie, the court 
said, to prohibit the collector from pro- 
ceeding by distraint under those facts. 


| Appeal from the District Court for 
F Northern District of Georgia. 





Robert C. Alston, jr., J. Robern Sher- 
rod, A. W. Taber, Miller and Chevalier, 
and Alston, Alston, Foster and Moise, 
for the taxpayer; C. P. Goree, William 
. ga and C, W. Hager, for the Col- 
ector. 


Before Walker, Bryan and Foster, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 


_ Following is the full text of the opin- 
ion by Judge Bryan: 

This suit was brought by appellant 
to enjoin appellee as collector of inter- 
nal revenue from proceeding to sell some 
of its property which he had levied upon 
under a warrant of distraint against it 
to enforce collection of income and ex- 
cess profit taxes for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919. 


On September 15, 1919, appellant filed 
a return under Section 301 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, showing a tax liabil- 
ity of $116,630.58, but attached to this 
return a letter claiming that the tax 
should be caleulated under Sections 327 
and 328 of that Act in order that it 
might receive the benefit of the average 
tax of other representative corporations 
engaged in a similar business. One- 
half of the tax-«shown on the return was 
promptly paid, but appellant refused 
to pay more, contending it had paid as 





————— 
ee 


Grandma Locked 


much as was due under Sections 327 and 
328. On October 30, 1919, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue assessed the 
tax at the full amount shown by the re- 
turn, which left an unpaid balance of 
$58,315.28 claimed as still due. Various 
waivers were signed by the taxpayer 
extending the statutory period of limi- 
tations for assessment and _ collection. 
Finally, on December 18, 1925, the Com- 
mission of Internal Revenue made a 
deficiency assessment of $18,658.98 in 
excess of the original assessment. There- 
upon appellant filed an appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals for a redetermina- 
tion of the deficiency, and claiming that 
the original assessment was barred by 
the statute of limitations. While this 
proceeding was pending, a»~cllee as col- 
lector caused a distraint warrant to be 
issued and levied upon appellant’s prop- 
erty, and gave notice that the property 
would be sold at public auction. 

The district judge, being of opinion 
that the Board of Tax Appeals acquired 
jurisdiction only of the assessment for 
the deficiency, held that R. S. Sec. 3224 
prohibits a suit to enjoin the collection 
of the original assessment. In that 
opinion it was also held that appellant 
was liable for the full amount of the 
deficiency assessment, but that the orig- 
inal assessment was barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations. The correctness of 
those rulings on the merits is not now 
before us for consideration, but it is 
proper that we should at this time pass 
upon the appeal from the District Court. 

On the question of jurisdiction of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, we are of opinion 
that the conclusion of the district judge 
was wrong. That Board was given the 
power by the act creating it to deter- 
mine the correctness of deficiency as- 
sessments made by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Revenue Act of 1924, 
Sections 274, 279, 308, 312, 900. It is 
not bound by the assessment, but has 
power to raise or lower it, or to hold 
that there was no deficiency. In order 
to act intelligently and determine the 
total amount of tax due, it had the 
right to inquire whether any part of the 
tax was erroneously found to be due. 
By the Revenue Act of 1926, it is pro- 
vided in Section 284(d) that if the tax- 
payer appeals to the Board, he cannot 
sue to recover any part of the tax, but 
under subdivision (e) of that section the 
Board was given jurisdiction, if it should 
find that there was no deficiency, and 
that the taxpayer had made an over- 
payment of the tax, to determine the 
amount of such overpayment and direct 
that it be credited or refunded. There- 
fore, since the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, the Board has jurisdiction 
not only to redetermine a deficiency, but 
also where there is no deficiency to as- 
certain and order that credit be given 
for any overpayment of the tax. We are 
of opinion that it results from these 
statutory provisions that, while the 
Board has no jurisdiction where there 
is no deficiency assessment, yet if there 
is a deficiency assessment, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board extends to the whole 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 








9426, 19702 and 22231, 
Stephens (motion). 

40884, Lieber & Morton, Inc. (motion). 

17906, Lebanon Chain Works. 

104538, Marsh Fork Coal Co, (motion). 

12847, B. H. May (motion), 

17858, Joseph Merber. 

12344, Estate of George Merkel. 

17595, Estate of Moses Mosler. 

33978, Frances Patterson (motion). 

33979, Mrs. ¥. H. Patterson (motion). 

33980, F. H. Patterson (motion). 

17908, Penney & Long, Inc. : 

17863, Philadelphia & Reading Relief 
Association. 

40636, Pinnellas Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
(motion). 

17866, Mary V. Pyle. 


Kaltenbach & 


40597, Rainbow Music Co. (motion). 

24495, J. K. Rishel Furniture Co. (mo- 
tion). 

17874, Gordon S. Rutherford, 

17872, Scranton Electric Co. 

40831, Jacob C. Sébo (motion). 

13900, Sonora, Ine. 

27733, Springfield Creamery Co. (mo- 
tion). 


17890, Jacob Stein. 
40898, Estate of Chas. H. Teal (motion). 
17880, I. L. Toledano. 
17879, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
17887, Yokohama Specie Bank. 
November 22, 1928. 
Estate of Melville E. Ackerman. 
Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
and 17935, Atlantic Screw Works. 
17974, Automatie Recording Safe Co. 
17972, Columbus Tire & Rubber Co. 
10606 and 13448, Copperfield Co., Inc. 
17924, Sam Donian, 
17961, Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
20554, John W. Grant. 
20813, A. H. Gray. 
17940 and 19371, Ground Gripper Shoe 
Co. 
17966, 


17910, 
17051, 
17934 


Isaac Gimble. 

20634, G. M. Guggenheimer, Inc. 
20996, Martha M. Hanify. 

19993, Harsh Coal & Coke Co. 
20662, Abraham Hass, 
20477, Heffelfinger Co., 
17979, Hetrick Mfg. Co. 
20573, W. H. Hill Co. 
20444, Max Hoff and wife. 

20967, Home Bldg. & Loan Assn. 
17978, Imperial Coal Corp. 

20735, Imperial Colliery Co. 
20632, International Printing Co. 


Ine. 





THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


the Cupboard - 


There’s many a middle-aged man 
and woman today who can remember 
when the family cupboard, or parts of 
it, were kept locked most of the time. 
One reason was the relation between 
the children’s appetites and sugar, 
which in those days was scarce and 
expensive. 


Considering the ample supply of 
pure, clean, white sugar nowadays it 
may bea bit hard to realize that only 
a few years ago sugar was a rare deli- 
cacy, and sweetening was commonly 
done with molasses or crude syrups. 
Yet the great war showed us what in- 
convenience and distress can be 
caused by a sugar shortage. Sugar 
is one of the most vitally necessary 
foods we use. 


If we are to prevent serious short- 
ages in future, we shall have to grow 


a great deal more sugar within our 
continental borders. Asitis, the United 
States consumes over 20% of the 
world’s cane sugar, yet it produces 
much less than 2%! Realizing the 
great need for a large domestic cane 
sugar industry, the Southern Sugar 
Company is carrying out plantation 
developments of magnitude and far- 
reaching consequences. 


In the Florida Everglades, long 
known to be fabulously rich in agri- 
cultural possibilities but only recently 
opened to use by drainage, this Com- 
pany is growing sugar cane and erect- 
ing mills on a large scale. With a 
domestic market for'its sugar and for 
all its by-product, bagasse, it faces a 
future full of promise. A booklet 
describing these activites will be sent 
on request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago 
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THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
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Agriculture 


Trade Prospect Goo 


For American Apples 


On British Market 


Liberal Supplies and Low 
Prices Promise Extensive | 
Business for Fall and 
Winter. 


The high quality, good condition, and 
liberal supplies of American apples, to- 
gether with the low prices resulting from 
the recent market depression, should 
cause good consumption of apples in the 
autumn months in Great Britain, Den- 
mark, and Sweden, it is stated by the 
fruit specialist in Europe, Edwin Smith, 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Russia is the one unknown source of 
competition, Mr. Smith pointed out in 
a review of British and Scandinavian 


apple markets just made public by the | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
Norwegian apple crop, he stated, has 
been very good, and trade in American 
apples throughout Norway has been 
light. 

Prospect of Good Sales. 

The review follows in full text: 

The high quality, good condition and 
liberal supplies of American apples, to- 
gether with the low prices resulting from 
the recent market depression, should 
cause good consumption of apples in 
Great Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, 
during the autumn months. Light sup- 
plies of apples grown in England and 
in the west of Europe should act with 
the present low prices of American ap- 
ples to cause a volume consumption 
throughout the winter. 

The one source of competition not 
fully accounted for is Russian-grown 
fruit. Last year Russia exported ap- 
proximately 225,000 boxes of apples. 

This is not an important factor when 
all markets are considered, but, owing 
to the fact that it is estimated that about 
@ quarter of this quantity was exported 
to Swedish markets, this unmeasured 
competition does present some concern 
as regards Sweden. 


Great Britain: At the present time the | 


suplies of English-grown apples have 
been largely reduced to a few high-priced 
Cox’s Orange Pippins for eating pur- 
poses. This class of apples is much less 
jn evidence in the British retail markets 
and shops than was the case last year 
at this time. 

Moreover, the quantity of poorly col- 
ored and inferior apples from Nova 
Scotia seen in the bins of the retailers 
is very much smaller than 
autumn of 1927. The abundance of highly 
colored boxed Jonathans and Virginia 


York Imperials has given the retail shops } 


much brighter hue in the apple section 
te has been observed in several years. 
English Crop Small. 
While the English crop of apples is 
maller than it was last year, it is gen- 
Fray in better condition and has a 
ner appearance. Te Ministry of Agri- 
ulture and Fisheries has made splendid 
rogress in improving the pack of Eng- 
sh apples. 
’ Th new national mark, which is used 
n apples graded according to the speci- 
eations of the Ministry and packed in 
oxes which bear attractive labels, is 
be seen in all of the larger markets. 
he Ministry has a demonstration grader, 
shich has been taken from one orchard 
istrict to another in motor trucks for 
the purpose of giving packing demon- 
strations and illustrating how English 
apples may be sized and packed in boxes 
according to the standards set up by the 
Government. 
~ Many commission merchants, as well 
@s many growers, ridiculed the idea of 
packing English apples 
failure before the experiment was started 
However, these individuals were destined 
for a surprise since English apples, 
packed with the national mark, have ar- 
rived upon the market in quantities 
Jarger than they anticipated and have 
gold for surprisingly high prices. 
These prices have been higher than 
for American boxed apples and have 
paid the English growers very hand- 
somely for their efforts. 


Packing Not Costly. 


Packing in boxes in Great Britain is | 


not so impossible as most people would 
at first think. Apple boxes are prac- 
tically as cheap as they are in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, being purchased for 
from 14 cents to 15 cents each. 

Labor for packing is surprisingly 
cheap. Girls suitable for instruction in 
packing are paid 10 cents per hour. One 
Jarge packer, who has packed in boxes 
for seven years, stated that all of his 
packing house expenses, including ma- 
terial and labor, amounted to 30 cents 
per box. 

This cost is very much below what it 
fwould be in any of the boxed apple dis- 
tricts of the United States. Whereas 
apples packed under the national label 
have been selling for from $3.65 to $4.87 

r box, ordinary Bramleys shipped to 

ovent Garden in returnable bushel 

eves (wicker baskets) have been sell- 

g for from $1.95 to $2.92. 

Dessert apples:—Although home-grown 

essert apples are in light supply, there 

no shortage in the dessert section of 

e trade. During the months of August 
and September the Worcester Pearmain 
s offered for sale by most British shop- 

eepers and constitutes an important part 
Of the trade. 


However, after the bulk of this fruit | 


has passed into consumption, English ap- 


ples are in the minority and, even before j 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Distraint Levy Distrained 
While Appeal Is Pending 


[Continued from Page 4.} 
sone lagged to the end that it may de- 
ermine or redetermine the correct 
amount of. the tax. 

The jurisdiction of the Board having 
been shown to exist, Section 274(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 is applicable. 
That section prohibits a proceeding by 
distraint until the decision of the Board 
has been final, and confers upon the 
District Courts of the United States 
jurisdiction to enjoin collection of the 
tax, notwithstanding the provisions of 
R. S. See. 8224. Under the admitted 
facts, we are of opinion that it was 
error to refuse to issue an injunction. 

The order appealed from is reversed, 
and the cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 

October 31,1928, 


during the , 


and predicted | 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY : 
Foreign Trade 


d | Foreign Demands for American Products 


Are Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Trade Opportunities in Markets of World for Sale of 
Goods Are Listed. 


Machines for vending and dispensing 
paper towels are among United States 
; products which Canadian purchasers 
have requested in the past week, the De- 
partment of Commerce stated November 
10 in its list of inquiries for American 
goods. Electric refrigerators and _ re- 
frigerating machinery are wanted in 
Mexico. ; 

The weekly statement follows in full 
text: 

Bicycle saddles, belt buckles, book cov- 
;ers, blueprint paper, plow shares, paper 
!cups, meat grinders, electric vibrators, 

radio kits and many other products are 
included among the numerous inquiries 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce from foreign merchants who wish} 
ito purchase American goods. sae 
| ‘The weekly list of trade opportunities} 
!made public November 10 by the De- 
partment include inquiries from Panama, 
Siam, Germany, Greece, Sumatra, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Australia, Chile,! 
and many other countries in all parts of 
the world. 
Information on the many foreign mar- 
| ket openings is available to firms and 


eit Tasae el 
individuals upon application to any dis-} 


trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 


\cutlery; 34359, hardware, builders’ and 
hand tools; 34453, office novelties; 34357, 
paints and oils; 34453, stationery sup- 
plies, Such as inkstands. pens, pencils, 
and loose-leaf binders; 
fabrics; 34451, umbrella handles, wooden, 
| wood covered with celluloid, galalith, and 
metal; 34469, yarn, wool. 

| Canada.—34465, sbuckles and buttons 


34899, farm implements, small, 
threshing and elevator equipment; 34352, 
|furnace stokers, under-feed, and buck- 
wheat coal; 34371f, grocery specialties; 
| 34354, hardware, builders’, including 
llocks amd hinges; 34479, hosiery, silk, 
full-fashioned, women’s. 

Chile.—fiber for trunk and suitcase 
manufacture; 34426, oil well equipment; 
34426, pipes, and equipment for oil wells; 
34477, yarn, cotton, plain and mercer- 
ized. 

China.— 34396, airplanes; 34895, auto- 
mobiles, medium priced; 34395, tires, au- 


|tomobile, 


Colombia. — 34491f, ycanned meats; 
|84491f, groceries; 34356, tools, hand, me- 
|chanics”. 

Cuba. — 34472, cottom piece goods; 
34472, hosiery for men, women, and chil- 


| of Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen-| dren; 34472, rayon goods. 


{trally located throughout the United! 
States, 
The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and} 
| agent, i 
j Purchasers. 
Argentina. —— *34375, corn shellers; 
| * 34375, glassware and crockery; *34375,! 
| hardware, small; *34375, incubators;| 
*34375, industrial machinery; *34375,| 
meat grinders and slicers; 34375, novel-| 
ties and bazaar goods; *34375, textile 
goods, 
Australia. —- *34440, book covers, 
leather, for check Books; *34400, tiles. | 
Belgium.—344 04, paraffin. 
Brazil. — 34367f, codfish; 34445, | 





Denmark.—34456, vending machines, 
|penny, for arcade equipment, 
Dominican Republic. — 34495, boilers, 
steam; 34492f, canned foods; 34492f, con- 
fectionery; 34495, pipe fittings, cast iron 
and galvanized; 34495, sanitary equip- 
ment; 34495, woodworking machinery 
(mortising, assembling nd joining, 


etc.). 

Egypt. — 34494, boiler tubes, 
34494, copper bottoms; 34494, galvanized 
iron sheets, plain and corrugated; 34494, 
tin plate. 

England.—34392, automobile accesso- 
ries amd _ supplies; 34425, laundry ma- 
chinery other than washing machines. 





| phonographs and records; 34445, saw 
milling machinery; 34468, silk, raw, of! 
all qualities; 34445, toys. 

Bulgaria —34417, gunpowder, 
machinery and equipment. 

Canada.—* 34482, copper carbonate; 
; 34444, disinfectant salts and crystals, | 
liquid insecticides, and floor cleaning} 
| powder; 34427, drills, diamond, porta-| 

ble, hand power, for testing ore depth; 
| 34444, towels, paper, dispensing ma-! 
chines; 34444, vending machines, sani-| 
tary and refills. 

Chile.—34489, cigars, Havana type, 
and pipe tobacco. | 

China —34432, cups, paper. 

Colombia.—* 343938, automobile 
motor bus accessories. 

Denmark.—* 34402, lead, tin and zinc 

East Africa.—* 34493, sanitary equip-| 
|} ment. | 

England. — *34437, aprons, 
caps, and other rubber novelties; 34398, ; 
bee-keeping equipment, such as section 
frames, wax foundations, feeders and 
gloves; *34364f, canned fruit; *34364f, 
fruit, dried; 34398, gloves; *34381, 
household electrical appliancces; 34381, 
lighting equipment, industrial; 34379, 
radio sets and parts; *34381, radio sets 
and parts. 

Ethiopia. —34365f, canned fruit. 

France. — 34416, asbestos-cement 
products, manufacturing machinery; 
34369f, canned fruit; 34369f, fruit, 
dried; *34368f, fruit (apples), fancy; 
*34347, tools (vipsaws). 

Germany.—3 4408, alligator, genuine, 
finished; 34403, asphalt; 34391, automo- 
bile accessories, parts and tools; 34403, 
benzine, petroleum, gas, oil and lubri- 
cating oils; *34463, buckles, belt, men’s; 
* 34386, cadmiun, cobalt, molybdenum, 
tantalite etc.; 34362f, fruit (plums);! 
*34386, iron, pig, steel ingots, bars,| 
sheets and strips; 34378, motors, frac- 
tional horsepower and compression units 
for household refrigeration ; 34481, 
plow shares; *34409, upper sheep leather 
and sheep leather for clothing; *34410, 
upper shoe leather and upper shoe 
leather rests. 

Greece,—34363f, fruit, dried (prunes). 

Guatemala.— 34376f, lard, 500 cases 
monthly, 

India.—34401, mineral oil, white. 

Italy —34377, radio kits. 

Java—*34462, photographic cameras, 
‘smallest to the largest; *34462, photo- 
| graphic chemicals. 

Mexico.—*34433, blueprint paper, 
drawing and tracing paper, and tracing 
cloth; 34431, boxes, cheap grade, for 
; packing candies; 34414, citric acid manv- 
| facturing machinery and equipment; 

34483, refrigerators; *34483, refrigera- 
tors, household, electrical; *34483, re- 
frigerating machinery, 

Netherlands.—34382, wire, copper, 

Panama.—34429, bake oven accessories, 
| electrical; 34429, bakery machines; 
| 34429, pyrometer, oven, 


factory 


! 
and | 


Poland.—*34430, bottle caps manufac- 
turing machinery. 

Portugal.—344339, gloves, rough leather, 
for machinists; 34360f, grain (winter 
wheat No. 2). 

Siam.—*34397, engines, kerosene, port- 
able, 4% to 5 horsepower. 

Sumatra.—*34441, bicycle saddle; 
*34366f, soya bean, 

Sweden.— 34446, clock works, alarm, 

Uruguay.—34428, metal-netting man- 
ufacturing machinery, 

Wales.—*34348, lamps, safety, for coal 
mines; “34383, vibrators, electrical. 

Agents. 

Argentina.—34454, household acces- 
sories; 34454, household utensils; 34454, 
| musical novelties. 

Australia.—34349, asbestos lagging; 
34349, belt lacing and dressing; 34349, 
boiler equipment (pressure gauges and 
gauge glasses) ; 34406, candles, novelty, 
colored and decorated; 34349, construc- 
tive equipment (block and tackle) ; 34478, 
j cotton piece goods; 34486, cotton piece 

goods; 34349, hardware, builders’, and 
engineers’ accessories; 34450, hardware 
specialties; 34349, heaters, electric; 
34384, lighting fixtures, semi-indirect; 
34349, pipes and fittings, wrought iron 
and malleabe; 34478, silk, rayon and 
mixed goods; 34480, silk, amd_ rayon 
piece goods; 34349, street lighting fix- 
*tures, and electrical theater equipment; 
134450, toys; 34415, hosiery knitting and 
repairing machines; 34457, household 
utensils; 34351, rails for wagons and 
trucks, safety - devices for, rails, and 
switch point and installations; 34457, 
textile goods; 34351, tractors; 34361, 
| Winches, 
Belgium.— 
ons, and apples 
Brazil.—34357, arms and ammunition; 
34353, cotton piece goods, especially 
printed voiles; 34469, cotton piece goods, 
especially voiles; 34359, dry goods; 344651, 
galalith in bulk; 34357, hardware and 


34372f, fruit (oranges, lem- 
es). 


> 
> 
) 
é 


Estonia—34455, bicycles, men’s and 
women’s; 34475, felt blankets for paper 
and pulp industries. 

Germany.—34422,_ boilers, stokers; 
34411, box calf, patent leather, and col- 
ored kid; 34466, brewery equipment, and 
bottle filling and 
34418, clasps, garter; 34387, compounds 
(protective castings) for automobiles; 
and compounds to prevent leakage; 
34418, corset garter clips; 34474, cotton 
garter goods; 34436, cup-manufacturing 
machines for making paper drinking 
cups; 34422, drying machinery and ven- 
tilators; 34486f, fruit, dried; 34418, gar- 
ter clasps attaching machines; 34443, 


hosiery of all grades; 34420, jack lifts, | 


power stackers, and conveying equipment 
of all kinds; 34421, mills, feed; 34422, 
road construction machinery and con- 
crete mixers; 84350, scales, packing and 


34451, umbrella | 


\for Women’s shoes; 8343711, canned foods; | 
and | 


panel planing and molding, band saws, ! 


steel; | 


cleaning machines; | 


—_— 


serap, iron and steel; 34496, scrap rub-| 


ber; 34418, shirts, cotton, for business 
} wear; 34442, shoes, high and low, Good- 
year welt and McKay sewn; 34442, shoes, 
men’s, high and low cut, Goodyear welt 
and McKay sewn; 34442, shoes, rubber 
and snow shoes; 34474, yarn and thread, 
cotton; 34471, yarn, cotton, single and 
double thread. 

India. —34447, books and periodicals; 
| 34458, buckles for 
i dressing novelties; 34453, jewelry 

(brooches and pins), 34459, photographic | 
and motion picture materials; 34476, 
} remnants and cotton goods and veilings. 
| Italy—84487f, canned tomatoes, to- 
} mato paste and salmon; 34423, crush- 
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Trade Practices 


Publishers’ Agreement 
To Eliminate Fraud in 


‘Advertising Approved 


shoes; 34458, hair-/ Resolution Adopted at Con- 


ference Is Accepted by 
Federal Trade Com- 


mission. 





| ers, giratory; 34487f, fruit, dried; 34488f, 
| fruit, dried (prunes, apricots,  etc.);! 
34497, scrap, steel. 


i 
| able, 
|  Moroceo—34467, beds and bedsteads, | 
+ camp and others, 

New Zealand.—34361f, canned foods; 

34361f, Groceries; $4470, rayon piece 
! goods. 

| Norway.—34490f, canned foods, all 
| kinds, except fish; 34490f, groceries, 

| Peru.—834413, side and patent upper, | 
| goat and kid, and patent goat and kid. | 
| Porto Rico.— +4394, automobile ac- 
| cessories; 34449, Glassware, table, binwn;| 
} 34394, hardware, builders’ and  house- | 
' hold; 34394, tools, mechanics’. 

| Portugal— 34405, Gasoline and _ lubri- | 
| cating oils. | 
| Rumania. —34388, Rosin. 

Scotland.— 34448, chairs, folding and 
folding tables; 534435, napkins,  table;| 
34435, razors, safety; 34435, stationery 
novelties (fountain pens, pencils: includ- 
ing mechanical pencils); 384435, toilet} 
preparations und perfumes; 34435, tools,| 
small. 

South Africa.—34385, bathing suits, 
wooly 34385, cottonades, and denims; 

| 34464, glass, cut, cheap and moderate! 
priced; 34385, hosiery, rayon, wool and} 
cotton; 34358, stoves, gas; 34385, suitings| 
for men’s and women’s wear. 

Spain—34452, brushes, tooth, and! 
toilet; and powder puffs; 34460, motion 
picture supplies- and cameras with tri-| 
! pods, and screens, 34419, orange clean-| 
| ing, sorting and packing machinery; 

34452, toilet preparations. 

Sweden.—34485f, coffee; 34484f, con-| 

fectionery novelties and chewing gum; 
| 34434, cups and containers; 34374f, fruit! 
(apples); 84412, kid, genuine;  34485f, 
sirup; 34434, towels, paper. 

Swizerland.— 34461, flowers, imitation; 
34461, household accessories; 34461, office; 
novelties. 

Tunisia —34438, tircs, automobile, best, 
quality. 

Turkey.—34355, railway equipment and 
material; 34355, track railway. 

Uruguay.—_ 34407, appliances,  electri- 
eal; 34401, cigarettes; 34407, construction 
; material; 34407, hordware, builders’;| 
34407, newsprint paper and wall paper; 
+ 34407, Paraffin and lubricating oils and 
i greases; 34407, Sanitary equipment. 

Venezuela.—34375f, canned foods; 
34415, hoists, cranes and similar 3U 
equipment. 

§ Wales—34424. coai-cutting machinery; | 
| 34370f, drinks, soft, concentrated; 34390, | 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Humphrey, of the commission, who de- 


Mexico.—34380, drills, electrical port | clared that the purpose of the conference | 


was “to have the publishers agree as to 
what they will do ‘o find out whether or 


not an offered advertisement is false and! 


misleading before it is published.” The 
commission’s sole desire, he said was 
to stop practices that are prohibited by 
law. 

The following resoiution, 
amended, was unanimousiy adopted by 
the conference. Thc Commission, on 
October 31, 1928, directed that the rule 
be reecived as an expression of the trade. | 

“Whereas, at this Conference of 
Trade Practice for Periodicals, held in 
response to the call of Honorable W. E. 
Humphrey, Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Chairman Humphrey | 
has said in part: ‘The majority of the | 
periodical publishers not only obey the 
law but often go far beyond what the | 
law required in selecting the advertise- 
ments they will publish. I do not be-! 
lieve there is an industry in America 
conducted by more honest, high-minded, 
public spirited men and women than the 
publication industry. I do not believe 


as finally 


i that any industryin America has greater | 


power for good. I believe that the future 
greatness and security of the nation! 
rests to a greater extent upon the pub-! 
lishing industry than probably any 
other’; 

“Be it resolved, that we express our 
sincere appreciation of such commenda- 
tion, from so high an official and per- 
sonal source, of the principles and con- 
duct of the publishing industry; and 

“Whereas, the record of the publish- 
ing industry for many years past shows | 
that the very great majority of such! 
publishers have, of their- own initiative, 
taken measures to eliminate fraudulent | 
advertising from their columns, and have 
recommended practicable suggestion to | 
increase the efficiency of such measures. | 

“Be it resolved that we recognize the | 
fact that the National Better Business | 
Bureau, an organization composed of 
and supported by the business of ad- 
vertising, is the most competent agency 
of assistance to the business of advertis- 
ing in preventing fraud in advertising 
and selling and that said bureau has ex- 
pressed its willingness to cooperate in 
every way with publishers in eliminating 
fraudulent advertising; 

“Be it further resolved, that we desire 
and will recommend every cooperation 


bathing | \eighing, of miscellaneous sizes; 34496, ! naval stores; 34390f, provisions for ships. | and assistance of the National Better Bus- 


} 





| 10. 


| pleased with resulting sales and 


| consisted chiefly of 
j}and calculating machines, and dictating 


| ruary in London and 


| Distraint Levy Restrained 
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iness Bureau, and said bureau having ex- 
pressed its willingmess and ability to 
do so, we request said bureau to advise 
periodical publishers generally, and 
wherever deemed advisable, any govern- 
mental agency, whenever advertising 


which is being published or is likely to be | 


offered for publication, js established by 
said National Better Business Bureau to 
be fraudulent upon reasonable investi- 
gation and notice to the person com- 
plained of.” 

The National Better Business Bureau, 


by the above resolution, was selected by | 


the publishers as the machinery through 
which the industry 
policing of the periodical field. 
words, the National Better Business Bu- 
eau operating wholly in behalf of the pub- 
lishers and advertising: industry, will re- 
port to the Commission, through the Di- 
vision of Trade Practice Conferences, 
violations of the trade practice confer- 
ence rule. 
clude anyone from reporting such viola- 
tions directly to the Commission, nor 
does it in any way affect the exercise of 
the Commission’s prerogative to 
applications for complaints to be filed on 
the Commission’s own initiative. 


cause 


Business Efficiency Exhibit 
Proves Success at Glasgow 


Attendance at the Business Efficiency 
Exhibition at Glasgow. is reported by the 
promoting organization nearly 75 per 
cent higher than the previous exhibition 
held in 1924, according to a report from 


the Glasgow Consultate, made public by | 


the Department of Commerce, November 
It is said to have been a success from 
points of view and exhibitors are 
con- 
tracts, The report follows in full text: 
Out of a total of 51 
articles of British 


all 


exhibits, 33 showed 
manufacture, 17 of 


| American manufacture and one of Ger 


man _ manufacture. American exhibits 


machines. The German exhibit was the 
Brunsviga Calculator. 

The purpose of the exhibition was pri- 
marily to advertise the meichandise 
the exhibitors by bringing to the notice 
of business men and employers the latest 
appliances and methods for carrying on 
office work. 


ol 


The promoting organization was the 
Office Appliance Trades Association of 
Great Britain and Treland. Only mem- 
bers of this association were allowed to 
exhibit. Exhibitions are held each Feb- 
a Lon ‘ yearly in one of 
four provincial cities. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
controlling the spread of the borer. Some 
who do not understand the nature of the 
pest have suggested creating a wide 
barrier zone in which corn cultivation 
would be prohibited as a check on 


It 1s not surprising 


that this 
oi 
Saves your motor 
for 

it’s an oilier oil 
specially made 
to lubricate 
better 

and stand up 
to the 

last drop 


“STAN DARD” 
MOTOR OIL 


“Standard” Greases, Transmission Oil and 
Gear Compound are made with the samecare 
as §Standard" motor fuels and motor oils. 


STANDA 


SA 


would do its own | 
In other ! 


This, however, does not pre- | 


typewriters, adding: | 


the | 


Importers Granted 
_ Protests on Tariffs 
by Customs Court 


| Lower Rates Awarded on 'Ta- 
| ble Linen, Pile Rugs, Bed- 
spreads and Dental 
Instruments. 


New York, Nov. 10.—Table linen sets 
consisting of napkins and tablecloths, 
were the subject of a tariff dispute which 
| the United States) Customs Court deter- 
mined in favor of Meadows, Wye & Co.,, 
Inc., representinge the importers. This 
merchandise was returned by the apprais- 
ing officers for duty separately, the nap- 
kins at 55 per cent under Paragraph 1014, 
and the cloths at the same rate under 
Paragraph 1021. The cloths, Judge 
Weller, of the Customs Court, points out, 
should have been taxed at only 40 per 
| cent, under Parageraph 1021, (Protest 
| No. 210965-G-527 02-26.) 

The tariff rate is lowered on imported 
rugs or mats, wowen whole or made or 
cut from cotton-pile fabrics, in a decision 
granting claims of Jas. McCutcheon & 
Co., the H. & J. Trading Co, the Ameri- 
can Shipping Co., and Lord & Taylor, 
The collector at New York levied duty 
on these rugs at 50 per cent ad valorem, 
under Paragraph 910. Judge Weller fixes 

! duty at only per cent ad valorem, 
under Paragraph 1022 of the tariff law, 
(Protests Nos. 160231-G-10971-26, ete.) 

The Palestine Trading Co. Picciotto 
Freres & Co., and Abd, Shoman are sue- 
cessful in a ruling reducing the tariff 
charge on imported cotton bedspreads, 
Duty was taken by the appraising offi- 
| cers at 40 pex cent ad valorem, under 

Paragraph 912, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 

Weller fixes dutw at 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, under the same paragraph. (Pro- 

tests Nos, 2815633-G-4633-28, ete.) 

Granting a protest of Claudius Ash 
Sons & Co, U. S. A,, Inc, the Customs 
Court finds that certain imported dental 
instruments, assessed by the collector at 
60 per cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 
354, Act of 1922, should have been as- 

| sessed at only 35 per cent, under Para- 
| graph 359. Chief Justice Fischer waites 
the opinion. (Protest No. 281652-G.- 
16542-26.) 


Qn 
35 


spread of the borer. The plan would not 
work. 
Studies of the feeding and breeding 
j habits of the bower have indicated that 
| nothing less than a desert in which prac- 
tically all vegetable life had been de- 
; stroved for miles would stay the advance 
of the borer. Severe borer infestations 
| have been found at considerable distances 
| from cornfields. Im fact, one of the con- 
ditions highly faworable to borer multi- 
| plication is the existence of such weedy 
areas as often grow up near the dum ping 
grounds of cities. In_ such places a 
| variety of weeds provide a constantly 
suitable source of food supply for borers, 


STANDARD 
MOTOR OIL 


How muchdoyou spend for gasoline? How 
much for tires? When did your battery 
last have water? The £* Standard" Motor 
Record willtell you. Ask your “Standard?? 
Service Station or dealer for a free Copy. 


Better Lubrication 


for a Longer Time 


In his emgine laboratory, a large truck 
manufacturer made a fifty- hour test to 
compare ‘‘Standard” Motor Oil with 
other oils under the same operating 
conditions. 


“Standard” Motor Oil not only showed 
5 per cent greater initial speed, but 
maintained this speed during the test. 


With the other motor oils, the number 
of revolutions per minute at the end of 
the fifty hours was only half as great as 
at the beginning. This shows why ina 
modern, high speed motor “Standard” 
Motor Oil can be depended upon to 
provide a greater margin of safety, 
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On Rates of Coal in | 
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Gain in Revenues of Panama Canal 





Presents Question of Reducing Tolls 


New River Distriet Annual Report of General Walker Calls Attention to Com- 





Tariffs on Eastbound Traffic 
From Mines Near Pember- 
ton Held to Be Un- 


reasonable. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held ina report made public November 
10 on further argument of the prooeed- 
ing in Docket No. 14831, on complaint 
of the Winding Gulf Colliery Company 
and other bituminous coal mines near 
Pemberton, W. Va., in the New River 
district, that for the future the rates on 
coal eastbound from mines on the Vir- 
ginian Railway to interstate points on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and eastbound 
from mines on the C. & O. Railway to in- 
terstate points on the Virginian will be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceed the New 
River District rates on like traffic from 
so-called joint mines to the same destina- 
tions. 

Commissioner Dissents. 

Comnissioner Taylor dissented 
Commissioners Woodloc er ¢ 
sented from the report of the majority. 
The report of the Commission, together 
with dissenting opinions, follows in full 
text: : ; ; 

These complainants operate six bitu- 
minous coal mines near Pemberton, W . 
Va.. in the New River district. Five 
are involved in No. 14831, three of 


and 


for the administration of the canal 
i 


petition and Fut 


ure Expenditures. 
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314.82, the best showing for any year 
to date. The increasing revenues have 
been made the occasion for proposals 
that the tolls be reduced, either on all 
traffic or on special classes of vessels. 
Policy in this respect is for determina- 
tion by Congress. It is pertinent, how- 


to point out that heavy expenditures 
are yet due to be made for additions and 
replacements in the plant, for the ade- 
quate quartering of employes, for suit- 
able retirement of employes grown old 
or disabled in this exacting service; that 
tolls at Panama are lower (by approxi- 
mately a third at present) than the tolls 
at Suez; that reductions will benefit for- 


| eign vessels in foreign trade as well as 


| 


United States vessels in domestic trade; 
that the intercoastal lines are compet- 
ing severely with the railroads, and a 
lowering of tolls may cripple the inter- 
nal transportation system of the United 
States while reducing the Government’s 
revenue, with offsetting benefits accru- 
ing only to limited special interests. 
Through the past year the canal force 


k and Porter dis- | has maintained its high standards of ex- 


| peditious service, not only in the actual 


| 
tenance 


transiting of ships but in all of the sup- 
plementary services to shipping which 
are conducted at the canal. The main- 


of adequate channel and 


i smoothly working locks go hand in hand 


which are located on a spur of the Vir- | 


inian Railway, hereinafter called the 


= . . 
Virginian, which connects with the 
Winding Guif branch of that line at 


Loop Junction. The other two are lo- 
cated onashort spur of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, hereinafter called the 
C. & 0.. which connects with the Wind- 


ing Gulf branch of that line, a short dis- | 
Physical | 
bewteen | 


tance south of Pemberton. 
connections for interchanges 
defendants are maintained at Pember- 
ton and Stone Coal Junction. 

The mine of complainant in 
14498 is located on the Winding Gulf 
branch of the Virginian and within the 
vard limits of Pemberton, and is here- 
inafter referred to as the Ragland mine. 

Joint Privileges Enjoyed. 

There are numerous mines in the New 
River district physically located only on 
one or the other of these defendants, but 


. which, by reason of certain leases, track- 


age arrangements, and agreements en- 
tered into between these defendants and 
referred to in our former reports, are 
accorded a so-called joint-mine status by 
which they enjoy certain privileges which 
are denied to these complaining mines. 
These mines which have been accorded 
this joint status will be referred to herein 
as so-called joint mines. They are shown 
in defendants’ tariffs as being located on 
the line of each, and the New River dis- 
trict rates are shown as applicable over 
each of them to interstate destinations 
As a result of this situation, complain- 
ants alleged that these so-called joint 
mines receive an undue advantage 
rates and services 
mines are subject to unreasonable, 
justly discriminatory and unduly 
judicial rates and services. 

Since the complaints were filed the 
complanining mines located on the Vir- 
ginian have been accorded, as a result 
of our decision in Wyoming Coal Co. v. 
By. Co, 96 I. C. ©. 359, 98 I. C.-C. 
488. and 1421. C. C. 681, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Wyoming case, where 
we also had under consideration 
trackage arrangements, the district rates 
to the West and no further complaint 
as to such rates made. The Wyom- 
ine case 01 further hearing was disposed 


un- 
pre- 





1S 


|ufacturing, operation of the 
No. | 


in , 
while complainants’ | 


| damental 


these ; 


of in the same report as were the instant 

















cases on further hearing. 

Compain now have also the district 
ra » the East over the line on which 
their respective mines are located, but 
im shipping to eastern destinations on the 
other line are charged combination rates 
made up of the local rates from the mines 
t the interchange point and the district 
rate bey 





Cases Were Reopened. 


























the original reports in these cases 

ion 5 dismissed the complaints. 

i, , die ame 115 I. C.. Cc. 247. 

ue ul further hearing, 

VE und (142 1. C. C. 681), 

the rates from the complaining 

or e Virginian to inters 

i th Cc. & O., and from 

mines on the C. & O. 

to interstate destinations on the Vir- 
ginian, unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent that they exceed 
the New River district rates maintained 
byw cefendants from mines in said dis- 
trict to the same destinations, 
“xn order effective October 1, 1928, 
was entered requiring the establishment 
of this basis for the future, We also! 
found that the applicable charges on 





certain carloads of coal moving within 
the statutory period over the Virginian 
and the C. & O. from the Ragland mine 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
charges which would have accrued on the 









basis of th New River district rates 
and authorized the waiver of outstand- 
inge undercharges to that basis. 
Subsequently, upon petition of de- 
[Cc 4.] 


ntinued on Page 7,Column 


Weekly Production 


Of Coal Is Reduced | 


Decline in Anthracite Output 
Bue to Holiday Observance. 


anthracite coal in the 





Production of 
week ended November 3 is estimated at 
1,388,000 net tons, it was stated Novem- 
ber 10 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Th , e of 571,000 tons 
or 29 per « \ due in part to the 





observance of Mitchell Day, October 29, 
as a hol T average rate of out- 
put for the 5 active days was 15 per 
cemt lower than the preceding week. | 
The total »r on of soft coal dur- 


inge the w 
ine lignite 


estimated at 


led November 3, includ- 


yal coked at the mines, 





is i1,166,000 net tons. 
Compared with the output in the preced- 
ing week, thi a decrease of 82,000 
toms, or 0.7 ver cent 

The total pro¢ »n of bituminous 
coal during the pr ent calendar year ! 
to November 3 (approximately 261 
weorking days} amounts to 408,533,000 


met tons, 


as primary factors, and these are linked 
with many only slightly lesser interests, 
the various business activities and the 
governmental or municipal administra- 
tion for the canal and Canal Zone. 
Variety of Enterprises 
Conducted at Canal 

Under business activities are grouped 
such enterprises as the storehouses and 
retail establishments for purveying food- 
stuffs and supplies, oil and coaling plants, 
dry docks and shops for repair and man- 
Panama 
Railroad and its shops on the Isthmus, 
piers and wharves for the handling of 
cargo and passengers, operation of the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Line, op- 
eration of quarters for the canal force 
and their families and the conducting 
of other enterprises which in the usual 
community are uyder private manage- 
ment, 

Under governmental administration 
some of the principal items are public 
schools, sanitation and medical and hos- 
pital service, police and fire protection, 
customs service, quarantine and immi- 
| gration, and some provision for recre- 
ation in a population which includes ap- 
proximately 8,000 civilian Americans, 9,- 
000 Americans in military and naval 
stations, and 20,000 aliens, mostly West 
Indians. 

Responsibility for the administration 
of the Panama Canal is centered in the 
governor, by the provisions of the Pan- 
ama Canal act. 
tion the governor has distributed the 
work among nine major departments and 
divisions, the heads of which are re- 
sponsible to him. 

The maintenance of the passage for 
vessels between the oceans is the fun- 
business of the canal. The 
fiscal year 1928 was another in which 
no delays of consequence occurred to 
traffic. Vessels were handled both in 
transit and the terminals with a 
promptness which operators have learned 
to expect and demand. During the year 
a total of 6,959 seagoing vessels passed 
through the canal, an average of 19 per 
day. Of these vessels, 2,442, or a little 
over one-third, made use of the terminal 
ports in discharging or loading passen- 
gers or cargo. 

One of the permanent problems of the 
canal is the avoidance of accidents of the 
sort inherent in traffic through restricted 
channels; such groundings due to 
faulty operation of steering gear, often 
at time of sheers which result from cur- 
rents in close waters; striking against 


at 


as 











the lock walls or piers and wharves, 
collisions with other vessels, ete. During 
the fiscal year 1928 a total of 99 acci- 


dents occurred as compared with 60 dur- 
ing the preceding year; those in which 
the estimated damage was $1,000 or more 
numbered 14 as compared wih 15 during 





1 1927. 
The deepening of the Pacific sea-level 
section and Balboa inner harbor, the 
of material brought into the 














¢ mall slides, and the genera! 
1 of ch 21 and locks were 
c through the year without in- 
terference with traffic. 
Business Operations 
Continued as Before 

Certain business enterprises neces sary | 


for the conduct of the work and for the 
convenience of shipping were carried on 
by the canal organization during the past 
year as before. The Panama Canal must 
| have its own controlled sea communica- 
tion with the United The em- 
ployes must be housed, provided with the 


States. 


necessities and comforts of life, and the! 






Americans must have means for trans- 
portation to and from the United States 
on leaves of absence to be spent in the 


Tempe 


ering st 


Repair facilities, bunk- 
indlery and other es- 
} sential supplies, are required by ship- 
‘ping. For purposes of transshipment 
there are wharves and piers. These ac- 
| tivities are carried on by either the Pan- 
}ama Canal or the Panama Railroad Co., 
the latter being in all essentials a de- 
partment of the canal organization. 

The value of these services under cen- 
tralized control has been shown by ex- 
perience. They assure to shipping ade- 
quate facilities at reasonable prices un- 
der a management devoted primarily to 
the efficient handling of vessels; and they 





adequate and contented force which can 
be depended on for the effective opera- 
tion of the canal. With reference to na- 
tional defense, they place under the di- 


| - peer 


Transits of the cz 
| I’ree transits 
C 


ships paying tolls 
lls at canal ports by ships not transiting « 
Cargo handled at ports (tons) 


; Coal, s ; and ies (tons) 
| 





iss 





Coal—number of ships served other than 

{ sels operated by the Panama Canal 

| Fuel oil pumped (barrels) 

{Fuel cil—number of ships served other 

| vessels operated, by the Panama Canal 

'Ships repaired other than Panama ( 
equipment 

Ships dry-docked, other tl Panama ( 
equipment 

| Provisic ns sold to ships (commissary sales) 

iChandlery sold to ships (storehouse sales) 


In the existing organiza- | 


make much easier the maintenance of an| 


rect control of the Government certain 
plants and stores of supplies essential 
to the use of the canal terminals as naval 
bases and to the husbanding of resources 
in case of siege. It is notable that in 
the fact of the general opposition to the 
Government’s engaging in business ac- 
tivities, the wisdom of this drrangement 
| at the canal is recognized practically 
| universally. 

Such functions of government as pub- 
lic health; quarantine; immigration serv- 
ice; customs; post offices; schools; police 
and fire protection; construction and 
maintenance of roads, streets, water sup- 
;Ply, and sewers; hydrographic and 
|meteorological observations; steamboat 

inspection; aids to navigation, etc., are 
all embraced in the single organization 
}of the Panama 
control of the governor. 








Transit Revenues 
Exceeded 1927 Total 


Here again the concentration under 
one control has simplified the operations 
of the canal by coordinating any and all 
of these activities to the main function 
of prompt and reliable handling of ves- 
The arrangement results also in 
economies of administration, since under 


sels, 


this control it is possible to place under | 


one organization or even under one indi- 
vidual, duties which in a less centralized 
administration would be the function of 
two or more administrative units. This 
centralization has probably had more to 
do than any other factor with the con- 
tinued efficiency of canal operations. 

The net income from tolls and other 
miscellaneous receipts known as “tran- 
sit revenues” was $18,224,844.86 for the 
fiscal year 1928, as compared with $15,- 
611,093.80 in 1927, $15,151,668.06 in 1926, 
$13,465,924.72 in 1925, and $16,307,948.50 
in 1924. 

The net profits on auxiliary business 


operations conducted directly by the 
Panama Canal, of which the most im- 
portant are the mechanical shops, ma- 


terial storehouses, and fuel-oil plants, , 
compared with | 


totaled $735,719.43, as 
$876,536.80 in 1927, $841,310.29 in 1926, 
$765,916.85 in 1925, and $901,624.12 in 
1924. The net profits of operations con- 
ducted by the Panama Railroad Co., ex- 
clusive of the Panama Railroad Steam- 
{ship Line but including commissaries, 
docks, coaling plants, and cattle industry, 
were $1,659,750.53, as compared with $1,- 
644,189.37 in 1927, $1,347,887.33 in 1926, 
$1,525,910.13 in 1925, and $1,044,887.04 in 
1924. The total net revenue of the year 
|from all sources, exclusive of the Pan- 
ama Railroad Steamship Line, was $20,- 
621,314.82, as compared with $18,131,- 
819.97 in 1927, $17,340,865.68 in 1926, 
$15,757,751.70 for 1925, and $18,254,- 
159.66 in 1924. 

The canal, opened to traffic on August 
15, 1914, was blocked by slides at various 
times during the first few years, and with 
the relatively light traffic of the first 
nine years did not return a net revenue 
commensurate with its cost. Beginning 
with the fiscal year 1923 there was a dis- 
tinct advance; the combined net reve- 
nue of the canal and Panama Railroac 
for that year was $12,063,880.74, as com- 
pared with $5,079,531.91 during the pre- 
ceding year. The following year 1924, 
showed a further increase of something 
over $6,000,000 to be followed in 1925 with 
a decrease of approximately $2,500,000 
as compared with 1924 figures. 
ce 1925 the net revenue for each year 
has been higher than for the year pre- 
ceding: and the figure of $20,621,314.82 
for the fiscal year 1928 represents the 
maximum yearly net revenue to date. 











Investment Is Both 
Defensive and Commercial 


Investment in the canal is partly com- 
mercial, parthy for national defense. 
Arbitrarily the figure of $275,000,000 has 
heen adopted as representing the invest- 
ment In a commercial sense (exclusive of 
the Panama Railroad Co.) and approxi- 
mately $115,000,000, including the $40,- 
000,000 paid to the French, has b 
charged off as expenditure for nation: 
defense. The annual interest on $275,- 
000,000 at 3 per cent, the rate on most of 
the Panama Canal bonds, would be $8,- 
2 50,000; at 4 per cent it would be $11,- 









000,000 at 5 per cent, $13,750,000. How- 
ever, no interest charge is taken into 
account: although there is a fixed - 





nual charge of $350,000 for amo 
of canal fixed property having : 
100 years and $640,000 covering depre: 
| tion at 2 per cent per annum on property 
|having a life of less than 100 years, 





a- 


whiok 
vnien 
| together with interest at 3 per cent per 
| year will provide for amortization of the 
; investment or replacement of all items 






at the end of 100 years. 
In addition, the expenses include a 
further charge of approximately $750,- 


000 per year for depreciation of canal 
equipment and plants. To June 30, 1928, 
the operating expenses for the canal 
proper amounted to approximately 
| $104,000,000 and the revenues to over 
$196,000,000, of which $193,018,936.71 








was for tolls alone. In addition. the 
operating expenses of certain auxiliary 
business units amounted to over $1 

500,000 more, against business reve- 
nues of $166,000,000. The excess of 





total earnings over total expenses at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1929 stood 
at $98,915,439.82. 

In the above, as stated previously, 
there is no consideration of 
charge on the investment. 
| on $275,000,000 it would have amounted 
; to $115,500,000 for the 14-year period 
of canal operation at simple interest 
|and if compounded would be considera- 
{bly more. Against this the operating 
earnings, aggregated 
| deficit. 


canal and its adjuncts in the past year, 
| covering principal services to shipping, 
are expressed numerically in the fol- 
| lowing table, with comparison with the 





wo years immediately preceeding: 
1926 1927 1928 
5,197 6,456 
§ 503 
anal 963 1,061 1,123 
1.089.244 1,150,807 1,300,119 
347,619 372,461 340,774 
ves- 
50 907 964 
62 6 16,350,399 15,977,648 
than 
O64 S74 2,678 
‘anal 
‘anal 
109 120 131 
$1,174,478.46 $1,308,520.02 $1,429,647.35 


$109,590.58 $134,106.36 $149,055.47 


Freight Rates 


Canal under the direct | 


interest | 
At 3 per cent | 


to date, leave a} 


The main items in the business of the | 
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| Exports During 1928 


| Of Motion Picture | 
Films Show Decline} 


Foreign Legislation Restrict- 

| ing Imports Is Said to 

Have an Adverse 
Influence. 
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month period of 1928, as compared with 
7,016,830 feet in the like period of 1927. 
| A geographical analysis of our motion- 
| picture exports shows that every section| 
lof the world has in the first nine months | 
lof 1928 taken fewer American motion 
| pictures than during the corresponding 
; period of 1927. 

Latin America still continues as our} 
{best market in point of footage, 60,274,-| 
| 214 feet of American motion pictures be-| 

ing exported to that region in the first 
nine months of 1928, as against 63,032,-| 
352 feet in 1927. Europe, which has al-} 
ways been our best revenue-producing 
market, still continues as such. In point 
‘of quantity, however, it is our second- 
jbest market. The country or region to 
; Which the largest amount of footage is, 
exported is not necessarily our best cus- 
tomer. For example, Latin America was 
jour largest quantity market for films | 
} both in 1926 and 1927, and yet approxi-; 
mately 70 per cent of our total film rev-| 
!enues from abroad were paid by Europe. 

Europe for the 1928 period under dis- 
cussion imported 48,133,609 feet of 
| American motion pictures, as compared 
with 51,898,087 feet in 1927. Next comes 
the Far East, with a decrease of some} 
6,900,000 feet from the 1927 period, tak- 
ing 338,243,648 feet in 1928, as compared 
with 45,179,820 feet in 1927. ’ Canada| 
follows with a decrease of over 2,000,000 

feet, taking 6,273,897 feet in 1928, as 
against 8,452,301 feet for the nine-month 
period of 1927. Africa during the three- 
quarter period of 1928 imported from 
the United States 2,694,134 feet, as 
against 2,926,789 feet in 1927. Other 
scattered countries account for the re- 
maining 4,213,084 feet of American mo-: 
tion pictures sold abroad in 1928, against 
the 3,903,896 feet in 1927. 
Australia Leads. 

Our first four individual markets main- 
tain the same position occupied during 
1927. Leading these is Australia, which 
jis our best quantity market, importing 
| 18,035,256 feet in 1928 as against 21,122,- 
980 feet in 1927, a decrease, however, of 
nearly 3000,000 feet. Next comes Ar- 
gentina, with a reduction of some 1,700,- 
| V00 feet, taking 15,952,583 feet in 192s, 
as compared with 17,622,787 feet in 1927. 
Brazil still remains our third market, 
| Showing only a slight increase, import- 
|ing during the first nine months of this! 
year 12,568,169 feet, as compared with 
12,049,302 feet for the corresponding | 
period of last year. 

England, our fourth largest quantity 
market, but by far our leading revenue 
producer, imported during 1928, 8,214,- 
Y56 feet of American motion pictures as 
against 10,390,711 feet for the corre- 
sponding nine-month period in 1927. The 
2,000,00U-foot decrease in this market is | 
, accounted for by the enforcement of the| 
quota bill, which became operative | 
against the distributor April 1, 1928. 
| Under the terms of this bill 71% ®per 
cent of all the film placed by the dis-! 
tributor must be British-made. 

The exhibitor is likewise affected by ; 
the quota bill which became operative 
October 1, 1928, and which provides that 
2 per cent of the pictures shown on 

his screen must be British-made prod- 
uct, this percentage to be increased by 
2% per cent yearly until a maximum of | 
| 20 per cent is reached by both the dis- | 
tributor and exhibitor, at which time 
| this bill goes out of existence. 
Germany is Fifth. 

Germany has moved up one position! 
‘rom its 1927 standing, replacing Can- 
ada as our fifth leading market for the | 
first nine months of 1928. Germany | 
has imported 7,430,032 feet this year | 
jas compared with 7,818,590 feet of film | 
jlast year. | 

Our sixth market is Mexico, import- | 
ing, during 1928, 6,475,128 feet as against; 
| 6,969,977 feet in 1927, and advancing 
i from seventh position, held in 1927. This | 
advance was made in face of the slight ; 
decrease in imports of American motion 
pictures for 1928. The stepping up of 
»oth Germany and Mexico has been at! 
he expense of Canad: ch has fallen 
‘rom fifth place in to seventh in 
19238. I } 897 feet in 1928 | 
as compared wit 301 feet in 1927. | 

Our eighth important market is Spain, | 
taking for the nine-month period during | 
1928, 5,939,595 feet as against 5,998,206 | 
in 1927. Next comes France with 
a slight decrease for 1928, receiving from 
United States 5,474,756 feet of mo- 
tion pictures as compared with 5,105,565 
feet in 1927. 

Japan, with a decrease in imports of 
American films, rounds out our 10 lead- 
ing markets, taking 4,529,364 feet in 
| 1928 as compared with 4,983,368 feet in 
| the first nine months of 1927. 
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Imports of Raw Film. 





United States imports of sensitized, 
not exposed, motion pictures show a con- 
siderable decrease for the first nine 


months of 1928. During this period 177,- 
| 345,177 feet with a declared value of 
$2,565,632 were imported to this country, 
}as compared with 216,035,905 feet valued 
at $2,819,832 in 1927—a decline of 38,- 
690,728 feet. 

Imports of negative and positive film, 
on the other hand, show an increase of 
11,649,369 feet. Negative imports for 
| 1928 amounted to 2,042,103 feet valued at 
| $241,454 : inst 1,855,300 feet with 
la value of 2 in 1927. Positive im- 
}ports show a larger gain for 1928; 4,- 
feet valued at $161,236 coming | 
country compared with 2,-| 
feet valued at $113,742 imported 











| 016,986 
this 
554,420 
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With the sole excention of France, 
every one of the leading markets has 
shown a decrease in the imports of | 
American ion pictures, and with the 


recent established restrictions in France 
a decrease in this market in the next 
{year will not be surprising. 

Legislation designed primarily to cut 
,down the showings of American films 
in favor of those of domestic origin has 
;also been established in the 






. | 

past few 

years in other foreign countries. Viewed 
from the standpoint of our decreased 
exports for the first nine-month period 
of 1928, this legislation has already been | 
sufficiently drastic and widespread to 
;constitute a drawback to the continued 
{development of our foreign trade in 


} ; , 
j Motion pictures, 





/ existing international cartels. 


| countries. 
| : 
}members for overproduction and granted 
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remedy the economic confusion, the sav- 
age competition and the trade barriers, 
that came as inevitable aftermaths of 
the World War. The forces that brought 
these about were many—the disruption 
of empires, the transfers of territory, 
the new and towering trade barriers, 
the currency inflation, the overproduction 
of goods resulting from the artificial 
wartime stimulus. 

Right after the war, intense competi- 
tion was in evidence, with reckless price- 
slashing. Europeans felt that such con- 
ditions threatened to ruin their indus- 
tries. A general conviction arose on the 
continent that understandings—‘“en- 
tentes”—were desirable. It was felt that 
united effort, with consideration for 
others similarly stricken, would bring 


better results to European interests than | 


a wearing-down process of unrestrained 
commercial strife. The international 
cartel, or industrial combination, is an 
outgrowth of this ‘view. 

In one way, wartime methods and 
psychology helped to pave the way for 
the present international cartels in 
Europe. The war made the people “eco- 
nomically minded.” While the struggle 


was in progress, they were concerned | 


at every turn with economic matters, 


and they thus came to realize the tre- | 


mendously vital bearing that organized 


economic effort has on human welfare. | 


And so, after the post-war collapse, there 


was a reaction from the extreme eco- 
nomic nationalism engendered by the 


war, and a return to the tendency to- 
ward international economic solidarity— 
a joining of hands in a common effort 
for the common goods as within the 
groups of various leading continental 
industries. 

The main object of the typical inter- 
national cartel is to control competition 
and thus avert attempts, ‘ty the pro- 
ducers of any nation, to indulge in un- 
warranted price-cutting or to encroach 
on the logical selling territories of other 
countries. Limitation of production—by 
assigning definite quotas to the different 
producing countries—is one of its prin- 
cipal functions. Thus—in the Continen- 
tal view—overproduction is obviated, or 


at least controlled within certain rela- | 


tively harmless channels. Agreements 
as to division of markets forms another 
aspect of such organizations. Some of 
the combinations, as I’ve said, go to the 
extent of fixing prices, thus achieving 
an even more direct and effective re- 
straint. 


Difficult to Name 
All Existing Cartels 


“It would be difficult to name all the 


steel combination is one of the most 
notable of them. Others are concerned 
with rails, tubes, aluminum, enamel 


ware, glue, rayon (or artificial silk), 
copper, electric bulbs, plate glass, glass 
bottles ,and so forth. 

The steel cartel includes the steel-pro- 
ducing interests 
Belgium, Luxemburg, the Saar, Czech- 
oslovakia, Austria, and Hungary. S 
far, this Steel Entente has not tried tc 
fix prices. But it has controlled produc- 
tion, to a marked degree at least, by es- 
tablishing quotas for the various member 
It has ‘imposed fines on its 


compensation for underproduction. 

It has been felt, in certain quarters, 
that various dangers are inherent in the 
cartel movement. At the Geneva Econo- 
mic Conference last year» doubts and 


criticism were voiced by labor represen- | 


tatives. 
ploitation of workmen by strongly en- 
trenched international combines and 
monopolies. There was also the fear that 
the sudden and widespread introduction 
of labor-saving machinery as a part of 
the super-efficiency programs of the 
cartels might seriously disrupt the labor 
market. 

With unemployment still a paramount 
problem in several Huropéan countries, 
the social and political, as well as the 


| industrial aspects of this problem can- 


not be overlooked. If the cartel move- 


| ment does involve (as has been intended) 


any considerable adoption of American 
labor-saving devices, it is hard to see how 
serious labor troubles can be avoided. 


; Indeed, there have already been intima- 


tions that this may occur in the case of 
the continental iron and steel group. 
Conditions in Europe are different from 


The raw-| 


of Germany, France, | 


oO} 


They feared the possible ex- | 


those in our own country; they are not 
nearly so favorable to mechanizaion 
and mass-production, 

As a possible corrective of the danger 
that the international cartels may bring 





about an economic oligarchy, with omi- | 


nous consequences not simply to the 
economy of Europe but even to the pres- 
ervation of the new European democracy, 
it has been suggested that some sort of 
| triple understanding should be set up 
| within each cartelized trade or industry. 
|These understandings should comprise 
the point of view not merely of the pro- 
ducers, but also of labor and of consumer 
groups. 








Says Producer Groups 

| Should Win Friendly Support 

| From the standpoint of the producers 
the international cartel has given some 
| promise of more stabilized trade condi- 
|tions. But the movement succeeds 
jin this aspect, the other two elements 


as 


jin the economic picture clearly become 
;concerned. Unless the producer groups 
| make some aitempt, at least, to consult 
and win the friendly support of consum- 
ers, it’s quite obvious that the consum- 
ers may resort to some corresponding 
| protective device. This may take the 
jform of buyers’ combinations. 

In many respects the cartels seem to 
| afford a better solution of certain vexa- 
; tious trade problems than could be ex- 


| pected from international political pacts, ! 


tariff unions, and similar devices. But 
{the industrial and commercial world is 
still a long way from abandoning its 
| bel 
| It’s interested, of course, in the newer 
| developments of these cartels and in their 
contributions toward more orderly trad- 
|ing and production, but it is by no means 
| ready as yet to accept them as the har- 
| bingers of a new industrial and commer- 
; cial revolution. 

| Regards Germany 

As “Classic Example” 

| It is worth noting that British indus- 
| try has participated, so far, in few of the 
cartels. This is due partly to the fact 
that British producers in any given line 
are, in general, not closely organized in 
jany really effective unit. The success- 
| ful functioning of an international cartel 
i presupposes, of course, the existence of 
cartels or similar bodies within the vari- 
ous member countries, capable of insur- 
ing the performance of the conditions 
agreed upon internationally, 

| That is why Germany plays such a big 
part in the international cartel move- 
ment. We may regard Germany as the 
| “classic example” of a country organ- 
ized, industrially, on a basis of cartels. 
|The movement in that country began in 
jthe 1870s; today there are about 3,000 
/German cartels, of which 2,500 are in- 
| dustrial and the remainder in whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

| Because of the favorable attitude of 
the German Government and the liberal 
interpretation of the term “monopoly” 
| from a legal standpoint, the degree of 
amalgamation of most German cartels 
has on the whole become much closer 
than before the war. There is very lit- 
, tle room for price-competition in the do- 
| mestic German market. In certain cases 
Government of the German Reich or the 
: Prussian State participates directly in 
jan imporant cartel—outstanding  in- 
stances being potash and coal. 

| Such conditions and practices as those 


;of the German cartels would be admit- 
|tedly contrary to law in the 
| States. The fundamental European idea 
| with regard to the maintenance of maxi- 
;mum competition is obviously contrary 
| to that which has been developing in 
our own country during the past 30-odd 
years. In many respects, indeed, Europe 
; Stands now where we were in the early 
| nineties, 

Some persons may say, perhaps: 
“Aren’t these European cartels very 
much like our own export combinations 
| which have been organized under the 
|legal protection of the Webb-Pomerene 
|Law? If our business men have a right 
to combine in order to secure export 


| advantages, can European producers be 
| criticized for striving to attain similar 

ends through the medium of the cartel?” 
! Such reasoning is based on faulty prem- 
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| Abandonment of Branch 
| In California Authorized 


Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
| nounced November 10 that Division 4 had 
approved a report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 7074, authorizing the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company, the South. 
ern Pacific Company, the lessee, and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
to abandon a portion of their Oil City 
branch, extending from Treadwell Junc- 
tion to Porgus, Kern county, California, 
a distance of 2.47 miles, 











lises. It is clear, from what has already, 
|been said, that the cartel is radically 
| different from any combination under 
our Webb-Pomerene Act. The cartel is 
much more rigorous in its restrictions 
and drastic in its trade practices—it re- 
sults in a very positive “restraint of 
trade.” Our Webb-Pomerene combines 
| have none of the monopolistic attributes; 
| through the cooperation which they pro- 
| vide, they cut down export overhead, and 
therefore they enable Americans to off- 
set, to surmount, the growing influence 
the European international cartels. 
| It must be said frankly, however, that 
the first decade of the operation of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act has revealed some 
unexpected obstacles to its complete 
|suecess, Although some 57 export asso- 
'ejations are now registered under it, only 
a small proportion of these are actively 
operating. The bulk of the commodities 
availing themselves of the privileges of 
the act have been raw materials, whose 
| standardized bulk character made them 
readily susceptible to such consolidated 
handling. In the case of specialty goods 
of the branded-or trade-marked type, 
'any form of syndicated marketing seems 
extremely difficult of management. 
Within certain limits, however, the Webb- 
Pomerene export combination seems cap- 
lable of serving a thoroughly usefull pur- 
pose in furthering American commercial 
interests. 

To say that the international cartels 
in Europe have, as one of their motives, 
counteracting the economic influence of 
the United States, is probably true in 
most cases. To meet such contingencies 
as may arise from this situation, we 
;must be steadily on the alert. 

Europeans regard the _ international 
cartel as a means of attaining, in part 
at least, the advantage that the Ameri- 
can producers enjoys on account of the 
‘basic economic conditions in this coun- 
try. In this connection it is interesting 
|to note the ardent emulation that most 
Europeans display with respect to Amer- 
ican methods. Even the Russians, while 
pretending to despise the fundamental 
idea of our economic system, try as hard 
as they can to introduce many of the 
features of our industrial efficiency. 


ol 


Advises Alertness 


To Meet Contingencies 


There are certain European cartels 
which—through adroit shifts in produc 
tion, interchange of technical personnel 
and patent rights, standardization, ese 
tablishment of uniformity in replaces 
ment of parts, and similar expendients— 
are attaining an efficiency that will make 
their competition with American pro« 
ducers distinctly more formidable. This 
needs to be closely watched and weighed. 
| One of the results of the European 
international cartels, however, may cone 
ceivably prove beneficial to us. That ree 
sult is the stabilizing of “‘world mare 
ket prices” for the commodities involved, 
The cartels aim to bring prices to a sate 
isfactory level and to keep them there, 
Under such circumstances, the Amerie 
can exporter may, in certain lines, be 
able to compete more readily in the for- 
eign field. 
| In general, we have good reason to be 
‘keenly interested im the development of 
these cartels. But there is no occasion 
for us to get panicky about them. Since 
‘they represent a powerful movement for 
winning, organizing, and retaining mar- 
kets—since they form a competitive in- 
'strument of impressive caliber in relae 
;tion to interests outside themselves— 
it is not unnatural that they should ex- 
cite rather acute anxiety, in many cases, 
ion the part of the affected industries in 
this country. There is no doubt that their 
operations should be closely studied and 
|immediately reported by competent ob- 
|servers, so that our industrial interests 
|may be safeguarded to the fullest pos- 
| sible extent. 

These things that have been discussed 
show a broad, strong tendency through- 
{out the civilized world in the direction 
lof commercial understanding and coop. 
eration. World traders are realizing, to 
an ever-greater degree, the value of mu- 
!tual consideration. 
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the applicant represents that between 
January 1, 1920, and August 1, 1928, 
it expended out of income more than 
¥ 512,500,000 for the acquisition of equip- 
ment covered by equipment-trust agree- 
ments series 71A to 71E, inclusive, and 
series AA, in respect of which no securi- 
ties have been issued. 


From the details shown as to be un- 
capitalized expenditures for equipment, 
it appears that as of July 31, 1928, the 
total book value of this equipment was 
$23,263,478.24, the total obligations is- 
sued in respect thereof $20,383,500, the 
installments paid $9,705,500, the obliga- 
tions outstanding $10,678,000, and the 
applicant’s equity in_ the equipment 
$12,585,478.24. At the time of the 
creation of these equipment trusts the 
equipment included thereunder was 
new equipment. The applicant pro- 
poses to capitalize part of its expendi- 
tures in respect to this equipment by the 
issue of consolidated-mortgage bonds. 

The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
der and pursuant to section 1 of article 
two of the consolidated mortgage dated 
March 1, 1928, to the Interstate Trust 
Company and John A. Aid, trustees. The 
coupon bonds, registrable as to princi- 
pal, will be dated March 1, 1928, and 

e registered bonds will be dated the 

" ay of their issue. They will be in the 
denominations provided in the mortgage, 
will be redeemable as a whole or in 
part on any interest date to and includ- 
ing March 1, 1968, at 105 and accrued 
interest, and thereafter at par and ac- 
crued interest, will bear interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1 in each year, and will mature 
March 1, 1978. 
Sale Is Not Proposed. 


The applicant does not propose to 


sell the bonds now, but asks for au-| 


thority to pledge and repledge them 
from time to time as collateral security 
for short-term notes that it may issue 
within the limitations of paragraph (9) 


of section 20a of the interstate commerce ; 


act. 


As to the $5,000,000 of two-year se- | 


cured gold notes, or short-term notes 1s- 
sued in respect thereof, offered in par- 
tial support of the proposed bonds, the 
applicant states that the 183,833 shares 
of the common stock of the Rock Island 
cost $10,506,090, that a part of the pur- 
chase price was paid out of moneys re- 
ceived from the reorganization man- 


Wagers from the sale of the applicant’s | 


common stock owned by them as reor- 
ganization managers, and that the pres- 
ent market value of the Rock Island 
stock is approximately $25,024,000. It 
claims that although the stock of the 
Rock Island held by it does not consti- 
tute control of that company, such stock 
fs a proper basis for the issue of the 
applicant’s stock or bonds, inasmuch as 
its holdings of the Rock Island stock 
are pledged under its prior-lien mort- 


gage and the consolidated mortgage, and 
the proceeds of the stock, if sold, must 
be applied either to the retirement of | 


bonds or to capital expenditures. 


The applicant expresses a willingness, | 
if the Commission so desires, to apply | 
at least $5,000,000 of the proceeds of 


the stock, if and when sold, to the re- 
tirement of outstanding bonds. The 
notes involved were first submitted in 
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Increase in Number of Tax Returns 


Assessment on Individual and Corporate Taxpayers in 


1927 Made on $30,641,518,812 in Income. 
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of Income, compiled from the individual | 
and corporation income-tax returns for 
1927 filed to August 31, 1928. 

The income-tax returns for 1927 are 
filed under the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1926. The year for which the in- 
come is reported is in general the calen- 
dar year ending ‘Décember 31, 1927. 
However, a comparatively small number 
of corporation feturns and a negligible 
number of individual returns are filed for 
a fiscal year. These returns are tabu- 
lated with the calendar year returns for 
the year in which the greater part of 
their accounting period falls. 


Statistics Are Based 
On Taxpayers’ Returns 


The statistics eontained in this report} 


are based on the taxpayers’ returns as 
filed, unaudited except for a preliminary 
examination to insure proper execution 
of the return. ll income-tax returns 
filed by individuals having net income of 
$5,000 and over,,.and, all returns filed 
by corporations, regardless of the size 
of net income, pass through the statisti- 
cal section, and''the data are tabulated 
from each of these returns. 

For the purpose of the preliminary re- 


come of individuals includes “capital net 
gain from sale of assets held more than 
two years.” Credits allowed individuals, 
such as personal exemption, credit for 
dependents, “net loss for prior year,” 
and “loss from the sale of capital assets 
held more than two years” (beginning 
with 1924) are not included in deduc- 
tions; neither is the special credit of 
$2,000 for domestic corporations having 
net income of $25,000 or less, nor “net 
loss for prior year,” included in deduc- 
tions in arriving at net income of cor- 
porations. 

The industrial classification is based 
on the predominant business of the cor- 
poration. The groups, however, do not 
represent corporations engaged solely in 
which they are classified, due to affiliated 
corporations filing consolidated returns, 
which include the income and deductions 
of the subsidiary or affiliated concerns. 
If such subsidiary or affiliated concerns 
could be classified independently of the 
consolidated returns, many would fall in 
industrial divisions other than the ones 
in which they are inciuded. 

Returns of individuals reporting in- 
;come for 1927, filed to August 31, 1928, 
numbered 4,122,242, of which 2,464,168 


port the income and tax shown for re-| were taxable and 1,658,074 nontaxable. 
turns filed by individuals having net in-|The aggregate net income was $22,573,- 
come of less than $5,000 are estimated, | 317,907 and the tax liability $826,245,- 
being based on qa sample typical of the; 497. As compared with the returns filed 
data shown in the returns filed in this!for the previous year to August 31, 1927, 
income class for the proceding year. the number for 1927 increased by 46,- 
Throughout this report “net income” | 700 or 1.14 per cent. The total net income 
means the excess of gross income, as de-' Shows an increase of $1,008,141,581, or 
fined in the revenue act effective for the 4.67 per cent, and the tax an increase of 
year for which the returns are filed, over $98,766,071, or 13.58 per cent. The av- 
the deductions claimed by the taxpayer|erage net income is $5,475.98, the aver- 
under the provisions of the respective |a#g¢ amount of tax liability $200.43, and 
acts; and “deficit” means excess of de-| the average tax rate 3.66 per cent. . 
ductions over gross income. The net in-! . The income reported by individuals is 
shown below distributed by ee : 

>t. 
38.49 
13.52 
6.70 


| 


. .$10,046,866,086 
3,528,702,060 
1,748,105,617 


Wages and salaries .:; 
Business F ‘ 
Partnerships ...... ; ; one CEE Tee 
Profits from sale of real estate, stocks, bonds, etc., other than 
capital net gain from sale of assets held more than two years 
Capital net gain from sale of assets held more than two years .. 
Rents and royalties ... ee Oe eae eae BERRY ORES 
| Interest and investment income a Se Te 
| Interest on Government obligations not wholly exempt from tax 


6.69 
4.08 
5.36 


1,745,074,493 
1,066,364,107 
1,397,890,949 
1,982,037,414 
47,253,743 
4,156,167,371 
380,024,121 


15.93 
1.46 


100.00 
13.51 


86.49 


| Dividends 
Fiduciary 

26,098 ,485,961 
3,525,168,054 


| Total income 
|General deductions 


|Net income 22,573,317,907 
The credit of 25 per cent of the =e) A resume of the number of income- 
on earned net income applies to the tax! tax returns filed, the net income and tax 
|on the first $5,000 of taxable net income | reported for each of the years since the 
land, if specifically earned, to the tax] inception of the present period of income 
;on an amount not exceeding $10,000 un-| taxation, is given in Tables 6, 7, 8, and 
|der the revenue act of 1924 applicable | 9, pages 18 to 15. 
{to returns for 1924, and to an amount In comparing these data from year to 
jnot exceeding $20,000 under the revenue | year the changes in the provisions of 
jact of 1926, applicable to returns for|the law should be noted as to the mini- 
1925, 1926, and 1927. mum net income or gross income re- 
| The tax reduction as a result of this | gardless of the amount of net income for 
|ecredit on the returns for 1927, filed to | which individuals are required to file re- 
| August 31, 1928, is $25,289,583. ' turns. The changes are shown in the fol- 
nance ~ lowing table: 
*'14-'16. 9 7°17-"20. 
Single, or married and not living with 
husband or wife: 
Net income for taxable year—of or 
exceeding or : 

**Orv gross income for taxable year— 
of or exceeding ..... ss 
Married and living with husband or wife, 
husband and wife each to file a return 
unless income of each is included in 

rn: 


or 


<u07 


$'21-'23. §1924 925-27. 


$3.000 $1,000 $1,000 


$1,500 


| 
| 


5.000 5,000 


net income for 
yvear——of or exceeding . fone 

**Or aggregate gross income for tax- 
able year—of or exceeding . 


taxable 


3,000 2,000 2 000 2.500 


3,500 


5,000 5,000 5,000 


*Acts of October 3, 1913, and September 8, 1916. Revenue acts of 1917 and 1918. 
Revenue act of 1921. §Revenue act of 1924. {Revenue act of 1926. **Regardless-of 


|the amount of net income. 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, November 10.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency tor the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below; 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) . 
Denmark (krone) ‘ 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland ,markka) 

France (franc) . 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) .. 

Hungary (pengo) .. 

ltaly (lira) .. ‘ 

Norway (krone) .. 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) . 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

‘hina (Chefoo tael) 

‘hina (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

china (Tientsin tael) shenews 
China (Hong Kong dollar) . 
hina (Mexican dollar) . bok’ 
hina (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar) 
hina (Yuan dollar) 

ndia (rupee) 

Japan (yen)... : 
Singapore (S. 8.) (dollar) ....... 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) . 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (Peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) ... 

Chile (peso) .. 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) .. 


14.0594 
13.8965 
00.7180 
2.9629 
.6490 
484.7703 
02.5169 
03.9056 
23.8135 
01.2984 
40.4334 


11.1980 
04.4890 
00.6047 
16.115 
26.7209 
if 30 
01.7577 


49.9392 
46.2083 
45.8750 | 
3 564 


( 
( 
4 
{ 
if 
c 
C 
CG 
I 
S 
99.9312 
47.9166 | 
99.6562 } 
95.8172 
11.7420 | 
12.0516 
102.1035 | 
97.0900 


Coal Rates Adjusted 


Tariffs From Mines Near | Statement of Assets and Liabilities 


Pemberton Held to Be 
Unreasonable. 


. [Continued from Page 6.] 
jfendants, the cases were reopened for 
further argument and the effective date | 
of the order postponed until the further | 
order of the Commission. 

Defendants advance arguments in} 
|support of their contention that we 
j erred in our decision on further hear- 
ing in these cases. They contend that | 
} We failed to distinguish between the 
| westbound rate situation as involved in 
| the Wyoming case, supra, and the east- 
| bound rate situation here considered. It 
|is pointed out that in the Wyoming case | 
; we had under consideration a situation , 
| Where the complaining mines, by reason ! 
;of having to pay the higher combina- 
| tions of rates to the West while being 
| Surrounded by mines which were ac- 
| corded the district rates, were practi- | 
}cally shut out of the western markets, 
'whereas in these cases, it is argued, 
{there is no denial of markets. 
| Upon this point we stated in our for- 
;mer report (in these cases) on further | 
'hearing at pages 692 and 693: 

“Complainants now have the district | 
| basis of rates to the East over the line 
'on which their respective mines hap- 
|pens to be located, but in shipping to 
jeastern destinations on the other line, | 
|combination rates made up of the local 
}rates from the mines to the interchange 
| point and the district rate beyond are 
| applicable. 
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46.4000 | Civil-service ret. fund 


In New River Area |: 


| Gross 


i United States Government securities 


| Other 


They assert that they can | 


ER 12, 1928 ( 


Bond Issues 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business November 8, as made public November 10. 
Corresponding Correspor.ding 
Period 


Perio 
Last Year. Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$13,156,200.50 $219,960,348.28 $227,646,487.66 
5,340,120.28 563,991,495.76 558,788,130.33 
230,619,916.00 


17,806,024.62 216,183,989.48 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue .. 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal ...... Oe evcecee 

Interest 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Receipts from miscella- 
neous sources credited 
direct to appropriations 

Other miscellaneous .... 


This Month. 
$12,420,713,78 
5,102,202.71 
10,556,568.14 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.0 
85,148,098.! 

3,447,131.97 


10,019,359.57 
1,785,085.10 
851,281.99 


2 
coves er eceece 1,945,756.81 > 
30,464.39 


1,650,928.49 655,130.37 21,824,649.87 
3,608,669.39 
9,121,252.98 


125,013.40 
568,882.13 


114,859.12 
542,327.84 


12,095.76 
5,263,655.22 


3,672,326.68 
66,343,256.85 79,062 095.35 
44,866,634.91 1,107,861,715.95 1,2%2,415,002.88 


——$$——_—_—— 


41,319,863.93 


Total ordinary 


17,193,153.93 


of expenditures 395,073,915.86 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures .. 
+Interest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
Railroads . 
War Finance Corp. .. 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds .. 
Adj. service cert. fund 


55,811,336.31 
8,101,489.32 
544,375.50 
2,296,792.92 


750,938,254.80 
235,079,310.98 
7,087 ,384.11 
61,898,884.57 
30,000,000.00 
2,898,925.51 


218,124.98 
355,241.18 
5,202,193.37 


260,417,260.16 
7,572,670.86 
54,708,694.72 
bigeictp 1;3,000,000.00 
92,795.66 3,081,648.81 
*354,779.80 
*38,191.29 
*223,819.30 
*3,584,359.19 
* 333,814.54 
*§23,150.26 


357,362.05 
*155,588.79 
666,905.51 
38,382.58 
*133,839.20 
“524,615.20 


*855,771.90 
*379,875.67 
9,629,343.17 
*5,532,393.64 
151,080.38 
19,404,103.83 


522,841.26 


* 


13,490,140,12 
588,649.60 
*454,006.29 
*350,782.87 

invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance .. 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem’t 
For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent .. 


1,541,848.46 
*2,256.41 


587,930.98 
28,984.89 
*5,875.83 
38,214.50 


21,438,97 22,946,780.85 
252,681.53 
129,500.00 


163,133.51 


| 
"111,336.44 
Total ordinary 63,969,108.58  67,752,848.84 1,132,493,231.81 1,084,354,456.81 
165,218,650.00 
1,500.00 
33,550.00 | 


Sinking fund 369,925,800.00 
Received for estate taxes 


Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 


18,433,650.00 
eas emeahinadete 16,600.00 
18,433,650.00  369,942,400.00 


Total 165,253,700.00 


Total expenditures . 63,969,108.58  86,186,498.84 1,502,435,631.81 1,249,608,156.81 | 
Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
7The figures for the month include $22,995.40 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 

$304,006.50, accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 

corresponding periods last year the figures include $41,576.28 and $518,762.50, respec- 
ively. 
*Excess of credits (deduct). 


Of Twelve Federal Land Banks Issued: 


Farm Loan Board Reports Net Mortgage Loans Outstand- 
ing of $1,189,344, 736 on September 30. 


Assets of the 12 Federal Land Banks;Loan Board. The consolidated statement 
on September 30 stood at $1,264,438,- | of the banks’ condition was issued by the 
315.15 according to statistics made pub- | Board without comment, and is here 
lic November 9 by the Federal Farm | shown: 
_———<—<— $$ 


ASSETS 


9 
” 


$1 


77,359,019.30 
87,210,772.387 


mortgage loans.......... 
Less payments on principal... 


1,190,148,146.93 


Net mortgage loans. 
803,510.13 


Less principal of delinquent installments \ 
$1,189,344,736.80 
23,609,133.38 
600.00 | 

969,957.42 | 
146,525.00 | 
5,178,695.99 | 


Bonds of other Federal land banks. 
securities ae a 
Cash deposits for matured or called 
Cash on hand and in banks......... 
Accounts receivable: 
Tax advances 1,402,635.80 
749,290.06 
2,151,925.86 | 
Notes receivable, etc.: 
Notes 
Purchase money, first mortgages. 
Purchase money, second mortgages. . 
Real estate salesc ontracts 


97,005.30 
2,421,111.57 


Total . fedns 6,894,182.75 
Less reserves for yj 


contracts ....... | 


465,812.36 
ceeaicl i 6,428,370.39 | 


| Delinquenta mortizationi nstallments: | 


Less than 30 days..... 
30 to 60 days 


655,574.21 | 
396,642.59 
424,869.32 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


12 | anc 


709,326,059.20 | 


040,814.65 | 
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Finance 


Argentina Advocating 
Internal Borrowing 
For Domestic Needs 


Debt Situation Said to Be Fa- 
vorable; Total of $430.- 
060,000 Owed to United 

States. 


| indebtedness of 
Argentina, including national, provincial 
1 municipal debts, aggregates 3,945,- 
443,183 paper pesos exclusive of con- 
tingent liabilities, the Department of 
Commerce stated November 10 on the 
basis of advices covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928. (Paper peso $0.- 
4255 on June 30, 1928). Ynternal bor- 
rowing is advocated for Argentina, it 
was said. At present the United States 
holds about $430,000.000 worth of Ar- 
gentine governmental securities. The 
statement follows in full text: 


The fourth annual report of the Corpo- 
iration of Holders of Stocks and Bonds 
|of Buenos Aires (Corporacion de Tene- 
dores de Titulos y Acctones) for the year 
ended June 30, 1928, contains much data 
of interest relative to the finances, and 
| particularly the debt status, of the na- 
tional, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments of Argentina. The enterprise is a 
private corporation, organized in Buenos 
Aires in 1924 to protect the interests of 
holders of pubic and private securities. 

Internal Borrowing Advocated. 


The repart states that the general 
punctuality with which the service of 
the public debt has been met has brought 
about greater confidence in public se- 
curities. AAs a consequence, the notable 
absorption of securities by the Argen- 
tine fimancial market, which occurred in 
1927, was repeated in the first half of 
1928. It is noted, nevertheless, that 
Argentine national, provincial, and 
municipal public securities held in the 
United States totaled $430,000,000, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by a lead- 
ing American financial institution. In 
view of the proportions of this figure, 
it is suggested that Argentine Govern- 
ment officials and bankers consider the 
benefits that would accrue to the general 
interests of the nation if all future se- 
curity issues were floated in the internal 
market. 


According to the report, the external 
and internal consolidated debt of the Na- 
tional Government on December 31, 1927, 
totaled 2,155,518,099 paper pesos and 
the unconsolidated debt, 448,440,376. 
(Paper peso—$0.4279 on December 31, 
1927.) During the first half of 1928, 
flotations of issues of the consolidated 
debt totaled 119,130,891 paper pesos. 
Short-term treasury notes discounted 
with American bankers in the amount 
of $12,000,000 were renewed during this 
period. The circulation of Argentine 
mortgage cedulas on June 30, 1928, 


Total governmental 


}amounted to 1,372,240,125 paper pesos. 


On the same date the gold stock of the 
Caja de Conversion amounted to 504,- 
914,049 gold pesos and the note circu- 
lation 1,440,550,199 paper pesos 
peso—$0.967 and paper peso=$0.425: 
June 30, 1928.) 


Debt Status of Provinces. 


In commenting on the service of the 
consolidated debts of the various govern- 
ments entities, the report states that the 
situation is favorable. With the excep- 
tion two Provinces in default, and 
isolated cases of irregularities in the 
method of effecting amortization upon 
the part of others, the National Govern- 
ment as well as the governments of the 
Provinces and municipalities are meeting 
their obligations satisfactorily. 

The report further states: “It is to be 
| hoped that the governments of those 


60 to 90 days.. 


The following tabulation shows the ; 
90 days and over... 


| Provinces in arrears in the payments of 

; their debts or which effect amortization 

| irregularly will be convinced of the 

urgent necessity of following the ele- 

; vated conduct of the governments of the 

203,793.72 | nation and of the other Provinces at a 

|time when the whole country is moving 

jalong a path of economic improvement 
21.974.739.80 which is free from serious obstacles.” 

sees | Tn view of the foregoing remarks it is 

| not surprising that the discussion of the 

2,932,160.64 | debt status of the individual Provinces is 

6,741,415.19 | usually to the effect that the service of 

{the consolidated debt is being made 

punctually. In the case of the Province 

2.594,524.26 | Of Corrientes, however, the report states 

225,949.20 | that, in so far as the external debt is con- 

16,843.75 | cerned, the situation has become worse 

481,418.38 | as the result of a decision handed down 

437,526.77 | by the National Supreme Court of Jus- 

‘tice in favor of holders of bonds of the 

; 2,000,000 gold peso loan of 1910, The 

total of the coupons and interest which 

the government of Corrientes will have 


partial support of a proposed issue of | 
$110,000,000 of consolidated-mortgage amount of wholly and partially tax- 
bonds, series A, and consideration | exempt securities ownéd and interest re- 
thereof was given in the occa ceived therefrom, by nature of obliga- 
report in St. Louis-San Francisco Re- | whe a $$ 
4 FOS neve | olly tax-exempt obligations: 
adjustment, 188 IL. C. — = | Obligations of States and Territories or political subdivi- 
511 the Commission said: : aa eee 
@' “Inasmuch as the investment = the | Sechrities isuued under the Federal Raritan Met... 
stock of the Rock Isiand can not be con-; Liberty 3% percent bonds and ob 
sidered as a proper basis for capitaliza- | sions of the United States .. 
tion, it necessarily must follow that the 
notes issued to purchase that stock can | 
not be made a basis for the issue of con- | partially tax-exempt obligations: 
solidated-mortgage bonds. | Liberty 4 and 4% per cent bonds, Treasury certificates of 
bottles, and so forth. , indebtedness, notes, and war savings certificates . 
That conclusion is in accordance with | 
the views expressed by the Commission } rere 
in Securities of Louisville & Nashville; The number.of corporations filling in-;y ys ey 4» p__] he 
RR, 16 1. C. C. 718, 723 as follows: | |come-tax returns to August 31, 1928, is Individual Bank Debits 
e are of the opinion that ordinarily | 452,853, of which 249,847 report net in- | . r 
@ carrier may properly capitalize invest- | come amounting to '$8,068,200,905 and | Show Decrease for Week 
ments in the stock of another corporation lincome tax of $1,007,981,774. Compared | 
where, and only where, the latter is the | with the returns for 1926, filed to Au-| 


| tion, reported by individuals having net 
}incomes of $5,000 and over, as shown in 
; the returns for 1927 filed to August 31 
11928: 

> 


jnot ship under these combination rates | 
{in competition with shippers having the 
| district basis because it is commercially | 
impossible to absorb the local rates to 
the interchange points which are shown 
to range from 50 cents to $1.15 per ton. 
| Complainants contend that they are en- 
| titled to the district rates when ship-! 
24,695,955 | ping to eastern destinations on or via}, : ‘ 
“Ss *" | the other line. They point out various lt oe. sre ans Bes eat ass 
advantages which accrue to shippers | aah cade a al ala 
| having both routes open to them. ; Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. (subject to red 
“It is shown that a large percentage |Spokane participation certificates. . 
ae | of the New River district coal tonnage | Less reserves for Spokane participation certi 
REE of both the C. & O. and Virginian | ; 
$264,265,8e9.| Moves to tidewater. The C. & O. port Porctiie, Sates, 
—=— = |is Newport News and the Virginian port | automobiles .. ; * 
is Sewalls Point. Frequently a boat is} Prepaid or deferred expenses 
available at one port but not 


at the!Other assets 
;other. It is impracticable, they say, to| 
j transfer a boat from one port to the| 
en Raraane pane <alieh a iz 
other because of the expense which would |}... Joan bonds (unmatured) 
|transfer. Average prices which 


2,118,149.06 


Total . ae ataahte a 
Less partial payments 
Less reserves for delinquent in 


stallments. . 


Amount, Interest, 1 


| Interest accrued: 
Mortgage loans 
Other , 


$3,044,154,385 
594,583,227 


$151,162,489 
29,047,589 


21,677,749.37 


296,990.43 





643,290,839 16,029,033.77 


13,096 ,875.13 


4,282,028,449 


Total wholly tax-exempt obligations “204,906,033 


emption) : 
airing 0.18 
0.18 


ficates. 
257,546,742 


Grand total . 5,191 and equipment. . 


Total $1,264,438 ,317.15 


assets 


Debits to individual accounts as re- com- 


owner of operated railway property and | 
the carrier’s holdings are sufficient and | 
essential to give it control of that corpo- | 
ration and it appears that such control | 
will probably be permanent.” | 

In the present case the applicant ad-| 
mits that its holdings of Rock Island 
common stock are insufficient to give 1} 
control of that company and it has not | 
been shown that such holdings will prob- | 
ably be permanent. 

The appli¢ant acquired the 183,333} 
shares of Rock Island common stock 
without the Commission’s authority, pre- | 
sumably as a step toward acquiring con- | 
trol of that company. If carriers use | 
their resources and credit to acquire the | 
stocks of other carriers without first! 
obtaining such authority, they do so with | 
the knowledge that it may not be| 
granted and that until it is granted and 
the conditions above indicated fulfilled, 
that their investments in those securi- 
ties can not be used as a basis for capital- 
ation. 

Therefore, the Commission should not 
authorize the issue of consolidated-mort- 
gage bonds in respect of the $5,000,000 
pf two-year secured yold notes, or short- 
term notes issued to provide for their 
payment. Any consolidated-mortgage 
bonds that the Commission may authorize 
to be issued under the present applica- 
tion should be issued solely in respect 
of the expenditures made in connection 
with the acquisition of the equipment 
above mentioned. 


Assets Are Considered. 

The. relation existing between the ap- 
licant’s capitalizable assets and capital 
iabilities has been considered in a num- 
ber of proceedings in which the applicant 
was authorized to issue securities, (79 
a. C.-C, 08, 328: 86.I. C. C. 818; 99 I. 
C. C. 511.) While it appears that the 
ledger value of such assets was greater 
than the liabilities, a condition still pre- 
vailing in the applicant’s financial struc- 
ture, the Commission expressed the opin- 
jon that pending the final valuation of the 
- applicant’s property, too great weight 
ould not, for thereasons stated in the 


| 


\) 


gust 31, 1927, these figures show a de- 


| ported to the Federai Reserve Board for 


| the excess of 4 per cent of the mean of 


crease in net income of $1,144,062,745 | the week ending November 7, which in- 
and in tax of $173,023,592. om oS business days in most 
In analyzing the data for corporations | {teS, and which were made public by the 
allowance should. be’ made for the two te spreaeher 10, sxercamed $15,- 
special deductions from gross income |, . 7) ¢ ae eo. DEX cent below the 
ee ; eo ; anioe | otal of $17,201,763,000 reported for the 
permitted life insurance companies. hadedinior waels aise d 
These special déductions, totaling ap-|the total” week and 23.2 per cent above 
proximately $450,000,000, represent (1) |< 


9, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
| which figures have been published weekly 
| since January, 1919, 
| 729,123,000, as compared with $16,366,- 
| 098,000 for the preceding week and $11,- 
853,976,000 for the week ending Novem- 
ber 9, 1927. 


reserve funds over the tax-exempt in- 
terest received by the company, and (2) 
2 per cent of the reserve held for de- 
ferred dividends. (See pars. (2) and 
(4) of subdivision (a) of sec. 245 of the 
revenue act of 1926.) 

The following tabulation shows’ the 


number of corporation returns, distrib- | Ms Y a 
uted by siz of net income and by deficit: ig amen Compensation 
Returns showing net income: Under | . wm * 9 leas 
$2,000, 112,244; $2,000 to $100,000, 128,-! * ought in 3,285,216 Cases 
054; $100,000 to $500,000, 7,499; $500,000 ida ee, ae 
to $1,000,000, 1,089; $1,000,000 to $5,-| “A total of 3,285,216 applications for 
000,000, 788; $5,000,000 and over, 173; [paoantes compensation have been handled 
total showing’ net’ mcome, 249,847; total by the Adjutant General of the Army, 
showing no net income, 203,006; grand according to an announcement by the 
total, 452,853. Department of War November 10 which 
eee follows in full text: 

7 : During the fiscal year 1928, the Ad- 
reports in those proceedings, be given! jutant General of the Army received 
to such comparison. The proposed bonds | from veterans of the World War, or their 
would disturb the present relationship dependents, 216,158 applications for ad- 
existing between the capitalizable as-| justed compensation, making a grand to- 
sets and the capital Jiabilities unless the tal of 3,285,216 applications received 
proceeds from their sale or pledge were | since the enactment of the measure. 
expended for ¢apital ‘purposes. A tabulation has been made of certain 





tal for the week ending November | 


amounted to $14,.-| 


Upon the facts presented the Com- 
mission should authorize the applicant 
to issue $8,000,000 of consolidated-mort- 
gage bonds, series A, upon the express 
condition that out of its treasury as re- 
imbursed by the proceeds of the pledge 
or pledges of the bonds, an amount equal 
to the proceeds should immediately upon | 
such reimbursement’ «be deposited and | 
held, until expended, ‘in a separate fund, 


items contained in 3,022,670 of the ap- 
plications certified to the Veterans‘ Bu- 
reau. Of this number 2,921,717 were re- 
ceived from veterans and 100,953 from 
dependents. In addition 12,438 contigent 
applications were received and certified 
to the Veterans’ Bureau, A total of 112,- 
902 applications were entitled to cash 
payment, that is $50 or less; 1,815,146 to 
adjusted credit in amounts ranging from 


Oat 


and should be expended by the applicant! $51 to $500, and 1,094,622 to adjusted 
aacely for acquisition, construction, com- | service credit in amounts ranging from 
pletion, extension, or improvement of |$501 to $625. The average number of 
facilities, for additions and betterments|days of overseas uieoeice “tet each vet- 
to its property, and or for the acquisition eran was 314 and the average number 
of new equipment, after January 1, 1928.'of days of ‘home service was 450. 


|plainants receive for their coal shipped 
;to Newport News are also shown to be 
jhigher during some months and lower! 
jduring others than the prices received 
| for coal shipped to Sewalls Point. Vari- 
ous markets are also available to the 
| Virginian mines which are not available | 
jto C. & O. mines and vice versa.” 

Complainants reiterate these conten- 
tions on further argument. | 

It may be true that the complaining | 
mines in the Wyoming case were suf- | 
jfering from a somewhat more aggra- 
vated rate situation in shipping to the 
| West than are these complainants in! 
;shipping to the East but the difference 
jin the two situations is simply one of 
degree and in our report on further 
hearing we also stated at page 695: 

“The situation here is the same 
principle as that considered in 
Wyoming case, supra. The mines of 
complainants in that case were “entirely 
surrounded by mines taking the district | 
rates” to the West. Here the mines of 
these complainants are surrounded by 
mines which have the district rates to 
the East over two routes.” 

Although these so-called joint mines 
are physically located on the line of only 
one carrier, they are shown in these de- 
fendants’ tariffs, by reason of these 
trackage arrangements above mentioned, 
as being located on the line of each, and 
the New River district rates are shown 
as being applicable over each to inter- 
state destinations. In other words, dis- 
trict rates from such mines are not 
shown as being applicable on coal orig- 
inating on the Virginian and going to 
destinations on or via the C. & O. and 
vice versa. 

Defendants argue, therefore, that com- 
plainants are here asking for a rate 
basis which does not apply from these 
so-called joint mines, However, as 
pointed out in our prior reports in these 
cases, while these trackage agreements, 
by reason of which mines competitive 
with complainants’ mines are accorded 
two routes to the East at the district 
gates, give to each defendant the right 


| 
| 
| 


in 
the 


|; Matured coupons on farm loan bonds 


| Interest accrued: 


‘Capital stock: 


| Other 


Less held by banks of issue 
1,161,248,120.00 
Farm loan bonds matured or called < 146,525.00 
Notes payable, etc Lees sap 
Mortgages assumed on real estate owned 
Dividends declared but unpaid 


3,500.00 
1,174,117.14 | 
789,910.01 
743,151.12 | 
462, | 


Due borrowers 12 
Accounts payable 558.71 
Farm loan bonds 
Other 


$17,247,503.32 


=| 
Advance payments 
Other liabilities . 
Deferred income . 


United States Government .... 
Individual subscribers . é 
National farm loan associations 
Borrowers through agents 


$439,225.00 
115.00 } 
62,991,692.50 
758,305.00 





' 
64,189,337,50 | 
11,546,789.62 

167,115.00 
4,708,720.18 


reserves. 
reserves 
Undivided profits. . 


Legal | 


$1,264,438,317. 


15 | 


to operate over the tracks of the other The ‘attention of postmasters is called | 


in reaching the so-called joint mines, | Sec, eat 
yet the actual practice in handling ship- 0 Paragraph 118, aoa 49, of the 1928) 
ments from such mines is for the de-|PoStal Guide, which provides that Treas- 


fendant owning the tracks to receive|Ury savings certificates must not be| 
the empties at the nearest junction point} sent to the Third Assistant Postmaster 


and spot them at the mine on its line as s ’ 
and subsequently deliver them loaded to General, but should be sent by the owner 
of the owner of the Treasury sav- 


the other defendant at the same junc- |‘ q . 
tion point, for which service the switch- | iN&s certificate direct to the Secretary of 


to pay in conformity with this decision 
amounts to £404,627. Subsequently, the 
Government stated that it had ordered 
£7,208 to be deposited in the Banco de la 
Nacion, to be applied toward the fulfill- 
ment of the supreme court’s judgment. 
Total of Indebtedness. 

In connection with the external con- 
solidated debt of the Province of San 
Juan, the supreme court of the nation 


,| condemned the Province to pay in gold 
~ithe coupons of the five per cent 1909 


loan that have matured since April 1, 


; 1921. Later, the Government offered to 
'pay the coupon of October 1, 1921, and 
| payment was effected in January, 1928. 


According to the report, no change in 
the situation has occurred since that 
time. 

The financial condition of the Province 
of Santiago del Estero is reported un- 
favorable owing to excessive adminis- 
trative expenditures; consequently, some 
series of its consolidated debt, such as 
the 8 per cent paving bonds (law 592), 
have matured without being canceled 
nor even having the last coupon paid. 
Referring to the Porvince of Mendoza, 
the report states that “the financial sit- 
uation of this Province being normalized 
in part, in respect to internal and ex- 
ternal consolidated debt, the floating 
debt on account of arrears to school- 
teachers still remains to be liquidated.” 


ing line receives a stipulated amount 
per car. 


the Treasury, Division of Loans and 
Currency, Washington, D. C., at the 


owner’s risk and expense, 

_ Postmasters at many offices are send- 
ing Treasury savings certificates to the 
‘Third Assistant Postmaster General for 
payment contrary to explicit instruc- 
tions that such Treasury saving certi- 
ficates must not be handled by a post- 
a master for the owner of such certificates. 
Treasury Savings certificates are not Hereafter, all Treasury savings certi- 
to be sent to the Third Assistant Post- | ficates received in the Department from 


To be continued in the issue of 
November 13. 


Treasury Handles Payment 
Of Savings Certificates 


master General, R. S. Regar, but should 
be sent by the owner directly to the Di- 
vision of Loans and Currency, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C., accord- 
ing to a notice sent to postmasters by 
Mrs. Regar which follows in full text: 





ja postmaster will be returned to the 
| postmaster for delivery to the owner, 
who should send the certificates to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, Division of 
| Loans and Currency, Washington, D. C., 
jat his own risk and expense. 


After giving detailed debt statements 
of the various governmental entitles the 
report presents a table showing that the 
debt of the nation and of the principal 
Provinces and municipalities amounted 
to about 3,945,443,188 paper pesos ex- 
clusive of contingent liabilities.. Since 
the individual debt, statements are as of 
varying dates, and in view of other 
qualifying factors, this figure, of course, 
is to be considered as only an approxima- 
tion. In conclusion, an interesting ap- 
pendix to the report contains copies of 
correspondence, for the most part be- 
tween the corporation and several pro- 
vineial governments, regarding various 
alleged irregularities in matters pertain- 
jing to their public debts. 
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| Claim of Infringement 


Covering Can With 
Flange Fold Denie 


§ s 
Defendant's Device Held to H. B. FREEMAN, JOHN F. FLEMING, AND| meaning is that prior to the spring of 


Be Different from Patent 


Claims Granted to 
Plaintiff. 


Witson & BENNETT MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, APPELLANT, V. NIEDRING- 
HAUS, INCORPORATED, APPELLEE. NO. 
£036, Circuit Court oF APPEALS FOR 
THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

Patent No. 1270758, covering a can, 
and differing from prior art in the pro- 
vision of a folded flange in the can it- 
self near the top with its upper surface 
flat and at right angles to the side of the 
can, was held not infringed by defend- 


ant’s device which had a rolled flange | 


top similar to those found in references. 
Mr. Glenn S. Noble (Mr. Howard G. 


Cook with him on the brief), for appel- | 


lant. Mr. Paul Bakewell for appellee. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Missouri. 

Before Van Valkenburgh and Booth, 
Circuit Judges, and Pollock, District 
Judge. The full text of the opinion of 
the court, delivered by Judge Pollock, 
follows: 

Plaintiff Below Appeals. 

This is a suit for infringement of the 
rights claimed under letters patent No. 
1270758 for improvement on cans. The 
answer denied the validity of the claim 
for the patent in issue and also denied 
infringement. There was pleaded a 
counter-ciaim which was stricken out 
concerning which no question is raised. 
The trial court did not pass upon the 
validity of the claims of the patent in 
issue but entered a decree denying in- 
fringement from which plaintiff below 
appeals. 

The patent 
second is typical, 

“2. A can comprising a body portion 
having an _ integrally formed folded 
flange adjacent to the top, the upper sur- 
face of said flange being at substantially 
right angles to the walls of the can, the’ 
upper edge of the body portion being 
provided with a plurality of projections, 
a gasket engaging with said flange, a| 
cover having openings for receiving said | 
projections, said cover having an in- 
wardly extending annular portion en-| 
gaging with said gasket, said projec-| 
tions being arranged to be bent to hold, 
the cover in position with the gasket, 


' 


contains two claims. The | 


and reads, as follows: | 


| 


2260) 


Ss 
| District Court Dismiss 
‘Adequate Servi 


d Denies Remedy Sought by Declining to Burden Itself 


‘ith Possible Continuou 


W. A. HOowLuipay, AS TRUSTEES OF 
Capiz TOWNSHIP, HARRISON COUNTY, 
OuHI0, PLAINTIFFS, V. THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, DEFENDANT. 

No. 556, District CourtT FOR THE 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 

The plaintiffs, trustees of a township, 
sought to enforce a contract entered into 
in 1852 for the maintenance of passenger 
service over a branch railroad. 

The contract had been entered into 
by the predecessor in interest of the 
defendent company, whereby the rail- 
road constructed the branch line, and 


| 


| 


| agreed to run daily trains so as to make! 


connections with trains on the main 
line. The trustees issued bonds in the 
sum of $100,000 and obtained subserip- 


tions to the capital stock of the railroad | 


in the sum of $30,000. 

' The complaint alleged that prior to 
the spring of 1926, the defendant had 
!operated at least one passenger train 
each way in the morning and in the 
afternoon. Since that time, it was 


{further alleged, only one train daily | 


was operated, running in one direction 
in the morning and in the other direc- 
‘tion in the afternoon, thereby reducing 
the service for connections with trains 
}on the main line. 

| The court, on motion, dismissed the 
bill, holding that in the exercise of its 
reasonable discretion it should deny the 
remedy sought and decline to burden 


itself with a possible continuous future | 


responsibility. 


The full text of the opinion of Judge | 


| Hough follows: 
Court Asked to Decree 


Specific Performance 


This court is asked to decree the spe- 
cific performance of a written contract 
entered into in 1852 between the plain- 


tiff trustees and the predecessors in in-, 


terest of the defendant. The subject of 
the contract has to do with the opera- 
tion of passenger and freight service 
over an e 
necting Cadiz with the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at 
tion. The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany has succeeded to the rights and} 
liabilities under the contract. The suffici- | 


ency of the facts appearing in the bill 


is challenged by a motion to dismiss. 


ight mile branch railroad con- | 


Cadiz June-} 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, 
Looms 


es Bill to Enforce 
ce on Branch R 


e 


ailroad: Fo Wheel Rim Is 
Found to Be x 


s Future Responsibility. 


1926, the defendant company operated at 
| least one passenger train each way over 
the branch line in the morning and in the 

afternoon, and that since that time, has 
| operated one passenger train daily, | 
| Wherein the trip is made from Cadiz to 
| Cadiz Junction in the morning, and from! Ex parTE 
| Cadiz Junction to Cadiz in the afternoon. | 
Assuming the contract to be valid, in 
j order to determine whether it presents 

a proper case for enforcement in equity, 
| inquiry must be made into what and how 

far, under the recited facts, those facts 

fail to reasonably comply with its terms. 


Patentable, Board of Ap- 
peals Decides in Revers- 
ing Examiner. 


JONES. APPEAL No. 
FICE. 
| Patent No. 1690981 was issued Nov. 
6, 1928, to William A. Jones for Vehicle 
,; Wheel Rims on application No, 22445, 
| filed April 11, 1925. 
Mr. A. L. Jackson for applicant. 
Claims 1 and 2, covering a particular 
type of wheel rim, not found in the ref- 
Present Problem | erences, combined with means for secur- 
Approached from the standpoint of| ing the rim to the wheel, were held pat- 
equity jurisdiction, how is the ea —— over ~ prior art, — decision of 
iof the contract,—"to run daily trains of; the Examiner being reversed. 
cars from the said town of Cadiz, so as| Claim 3 was found met by a refer- 
to make connection with the eastern and | ence. 
western trains on the main line of said 
| railroad,” to be construed, and how is it 
|interpreted by the parties themselves? 
, It is a known fact that numerous trains 
are operated both east and west on the! and Ruckman) follows: 
main line of the railroad daily—some} This is an appeal from the rejection 
of which are scheduled to stop no doubt) of the three claims in the case. Claims 
,at Cadiz Junction—and many through}1 and 3 are representative and read as 
trains which do not stop at that point.} follows: 
| Certainly oe not ae tee wee ae “1, A wheel rim comprising an annular 
plation of the parties, nor have they so; body or ring engaging he outer pe- 
construed their own contract, to exact | riphery of the oneal felly and provided 
such service from the railroad, that is,] with an inwardly projecting annular 
service connection with all east and west: flange having an annular laterally pro- 
trains on the main line. Then, how is it} jecting flange engaging the side of the 
to be determined whether the operation| felly, and forming a vacancy for wedg- 
of a train from Cadiz Junction and re-| ing action, said ring having an annular 
, turn, in the forenoon, and the operation | inclined radial flange projecting out- 
of another train from Cadiz to Cadiz) wardly for engaging and holding a tire 
Junction and return in the afternoon, OY} on the ring said body having an inner 
; Vice versa, comes within the terms of the | inclined surface at the juncture of said 
| contract, and whether the operation of a| inwardly projecting flange, a band at- 
train from Cadiz to € adiz Junction in the tached to the felly and provided with an 
forenoon, and from Cadiz Junction to! outwardly projecting inclined flange for 
Cadiz in the afternoon, within the| getachable rim member engaging said 


terms of the contract. How is it to be| + ee 
; : : nwardly pr i flange and having a 
said that the former complies with the inwardly projecting & a 


contract, and the latier does not comply 
with the contract? The contract in order! 
to be valid with respect to this provi- 
sion, must have a constitutional effect 
under the commerce clause of the con-| 
stitution of the United States. How is} 
it to be decided that the running of a| 
given number of trains daily over the 
branch road would not be an unreason- 
‘able burden upon interstate commerce, 


Terms of Contract 


Full Text of Decision. 
The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 


is 


ery of said first named flange, and 
bolts for locating said rim member to 
the wheel felly and to said inwardly pro- 
jecting flange and for causing a tight- 
ening of said cooperating inclined mem- 
bers. 

3. In a wheel provided with a rim and 
!a felly; said rim having an annular in- 
| wardly projecting flange, and said flange 


Specified Arrangement Is 


337, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OF- 


| lateral flange engaging the inner periph-} 


NCVEMBER 12, 1928 
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ATENTS: Invention: 


throw of the shuttle, held: 


DATENTS: Infringement: 


JATENTS: Invention: 


walls, held: 
for the same purpose. 


(Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


claims present novelty. Claims 1, 


(Volume ITI.) 


Ice Cream Cones.—Claims 1, 

cream cone having inner and outer walls, the inner wall provided at its 
upper open end with an outstanding annular flange, said flange engaging the 
upper edge of the outer wall and a confection filling the space between the 
Patentable over double lined cylindrical containers not adapted 
Patent 1690984.—Ex parte Lane and Anderson. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


@PECIFIC PERFORMANCE: Grounds of Remedy: Discretion oof Court: 
“" Contracts for Continuous Acts During Long Period: 
Service Over Branch Railroad.—Where bill asking specific performance of 
contract, whereby predecessors in interest of defendant constructed branch 
railroad and agreed to run daily trains so as to make connections with trains 
on main line and plaintiffs issued bonds and obtained subscriptions to capital 
stock of railroad, alleged that prior to 1926 defendant operated at least one 
passenger train each way in morning and afternoon, and that since that 
time has only operated one passenger train daily running in one direction 
in morning and in the other in afternoon, held: 
of equity having discretion to deny remedy sought and to decline to burden 
itself with possible continuous future responsibility—Freeman et al. vy. Penn- 
(District Court for the Southern District of Ohio.)— 
Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


Maintenance of 


Bill dismissed, a court 


Patents 

Warp Stop Devices for Looms.—Claim 6, directed 

to a loom, the combination with a warp stop motion, a shuttle and shuttle 
throwing mechanism, and means to time the warp stop action through the 
Too broad to be patentable, covering any means 
at all for timing the warp stop action “through the throw of the shuttle.” 
Patent No. 1690921.—Ex parte Bruneau. 
Office.) —Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent 


Cans.—Claims covering a can having a folded 

flange in the can itself near the top part with its upper surface flat and 
substantially at right angles to the side of the can, a cover having an in- 
wardly extending flange parallel with the flange on the body of the can, 
means for holding the cover on, and a gasket between the two flanges; and 
differing from the prior art in the use of such folded flange, held: 
infringed by defendant’s device which had a rolled flange top such as was 
shown in the prior art.—Claims 1 and 2, Patent 1270758.—Wilson & Bennett 
Manufacturing Company v. Niedringhaus, Inc. 
the Eighth Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Not 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 


9 


including an ice 


— 


‘ 


Vehicle Wheel Rims.—Where applicant’s particu- 

lar type of rim was not found in the references, and the rim was adapted 
to cooperate with the particular structure of the wheel felly, held: 
9 


a, 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 2260, Col. 4 


The 
Patent 1690981._-Ex. parte Jones. 


—<——— 


Inadmissible Assets Acquired by Sale 


compressed between the flange and! The contract provided that the prede- | 
cover.” ; cessors in interest to the defendant com- 
The principal elements of the claims} Pany would construct a good and sub- 
are: (1) A folded flange in the can it-;Stantial first class branch railroad from 
self near the top part having its upper | the main line to a point at or near the 
surface flat and substantially at right; town of Cadiz, and equip the same with 
angles to the side of the can; (2) a cover | suitable and sufficient — " 
having an inwardly extending flange freight cars, and run daily trains of cars 
parallel with the flange on the body of | ftom the town of Cadiz, so as to make 
the can: (3) means for holding the cover connections with the eastern and west- 
on; (4) a gasket between the two flanges, | ern trains on the main line of the rail- 
Folded Flange Is Old. ;road. The authority for the township | 
The first claim differs mainly in not| a to enter into such contract came 
providing the cover with openings for | eral. ae =< = —— 
receiving the projections on the can. It! eas, hi at +2 ane level 
thus appears the folded flange of the can| bth cpio yor — ee ee ee 
is common to both claims and is an es-| ™e™* of railroads. In furtherance there- 
sential feature thereof. This is further | With the township trustees issued bonds 
shown by the file wrapper. Solicitors for|!" the sum of en rae — 
the patentee in response to the action | Serene ees eae ae td — rail. | 
of the examiner in rejecting the appli- sone ee i ~ Te ma = ae 
cation said, “particular attention is also ee Coens Tae tee ranch railroad. | 
called to the construction of the folded|_ The bill alleges, that prior to the | 
flange, this being an arrangement which | SPTin& of 1926, the railroad company op- | 
is not present in any of the references, | CTated. pesecnee trains both morning | 
and is a novel feature in can construc. | 24 afternoon, from Cadiz to the main } 
ion.” As a matter of fact, the folded | line junction point, to-wit: Cadiz Junc- | 
pal was old in the art at the time and| tio"—and from Cadiz Junction to Cadiz, | 
is found in the Norton Patent, No.|Commecting with both east and west | 
388967, and the Johnson patent, No, | bound trains on the main line; and that 


passenger and} 


' 
| 


| 


having an annular laterally projecting 
train would be a burden on interstate | ange bearing against said felly, and) 
commerce. The answer to these -ques-! Spacing said inwardly projecting flange 
tions couid only be found in an exhaus-| from said felly, and means for clamping 
tive examination of the facts and circum-| Said rim on said felly. oe 
stances surrounding the parties, the con-|__ The references relied upon are: Wil- 
dition and extent of the railroad’; busi-|liams, 1441768, January 9, 1923; Fred- 
ness and its commitments to all the pub-| erick, 1471595, October 23, 1923; Ar- 
lic as well as to that part of the public| nold (Br.), 23 u 
in the vicinity of the branch road. The| 186200, of 1922. | remains the que 
contractuai right under the provision of Relates to Wheel Rims. | in a position to correct the error. The 
the contract to which a remedy is applied The invention relates to vehicle wheel | several statutes of limitations applicable 
in the form of a decree for specific per-} rims. The examiner rejects claims 1 and| to such prior years have, presumably, 
formance, would of necessity, both on|2 on he following ground: r 
equitable and constitutional grounds, be| two claims are drawn to the unpatent-jany portion 
interpreted to be adequate service under} able combination of the particular form | late date. 
the circumstances, or reasonably ade-| of rim for holding the tire and the means 
quate service, for securing the rim to a wheel. The 
. . patents to Williams, Arnold, and DeGrey'! 
Reasonable Discretion show the same combination.” F | right to question whatever amounts were 
Allowed Chancellor ! _ The references do not show the par- | paid, we have not been advised. Mani- 
Ordinarily, specifice dees | ticular form of rim called for in claims| festly, the invested capital for 1920 was 
oes oe performance can-| 7 and 2. In so far as the claims bring! reduced by reason of the fact that taxes 
not be said to be a matter or right, and it! in the construction of the felly or the|were considered due or were paid for 
1s not in every case that the absence of | means for securing the rim to the felly i. a ior y = To all intents cad pur- 
an adequate remedy at law will presetit: thease features a i to cooperate with ne i iy f a we are iufornied rai 
a case for specific performance: but such a articular eee Gf the. 7; age biilty. f . thos sor eure. if a 
Se Pe Fo oe = — and we do not see why these claims oe | iar ae oe the éuex of possibility 
courts have both allowed ead tag | — COver & proper perensalla combina: of recovery of any portion of amounts 
allow specific performance in similar | 10n. paid is closed, our finding the payments 


and the running of one more additional 


concern. Whether claims for 


since that time has failed to run an after- 


noon passenger train from Cadiz Junc- 
tion, and has run only one afternoon 
| passenger train from Cadiz Junction to 
| Cadiz, and has failed to run any morn- 
ing passenger train from Cadiz Junction 
|to Cadiz, and that trains so run failed 
'to run on a schedule that would con- 
'nect with east and west bound traffic on 
Schedule for Week of Novem-|the main line. Stated more concisely, the 


ber 19 Announced. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] | 


Su preme Court Lists 
Cases for Hearing 


cis A. Brogan, Alfred G. Elick, J. A. C. 
A list of the cases set for hearing be- | Kennedy, Allan Raymond r ‘ : 
fore the Supreme Court of the United} No. 51. John W. Gleason, doing busi- 
States during the week of November 19,| "Ss as John W. Gleason Cotton Co., Pe- 
has been prepared in the office of the|titioner, v. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. On 
Clerk of the Court. writ of certiorari to Circuit Court of 
This list, subject to change and cor- Appeals for the Fifth Cricuit. For the 
rection to conform with the disposition} Petitioner, Edward Brennan; for the re- 
of the cases made by the Court and the; Spondent, E. Ormonde Hunter. 
action of counsel therein, follows: vo. 58. Benjamin Russell, J. N. 
Original No.—. Commonwealth of | Steverson et al., Petitioners v. United 
Kentucky v. The Scate of Indiana et a) | States. On writ of certiorari to Circuit 
Motion for leave to file a bill of com-| Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 


, cases, resting the same upon reasonable | 
discretion exercised by the chancellor. 

A somewhat similar situation to that 
| under consideration here was passed upon 
; by the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1862, in 
| the case of Port Clinton Railroad Co., Ve} 
| Cleveland & Toledo Railroad Co., 13 O 
iS., 544, in which that court ina very ex 

haustive opinion denied specific perform- 
jance. A like conclusion was arrived at 
| in the case of Texas & Pacific Ry. Co., v. 
, Marshall, by the United States Supreme 
, Court, 136 U. Ss 393. The contrary 
| was held in Joy v. St. Louis, 138 U. S. 
1, and in Union Pacific Ry. Co., v. Chi- 
'cago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., 163 | 

+ Oy 004, 
| . Under the Public Utilities Commission 
, Act of Ohio, a “railroad” is defined to in-| 
clude all corporations, ete. * * * *!| 
which own, operate: manage or control a 
, railroad or part thereof, as a common 
| carrier in this State. (G. C. 501.) 

Section 504 G. S., provides,—“Each | 


} 
| 
' 


| 


railroad shall 


We do not consider claim 3 patentable| excessive will not in fact restore such 
over the patent to Williams cited b 
examiner. 7 : ital. 

The action of the examiner is affirmed] yested capital is still and will remain 
as to claim 3 and is reversed as to claims 
1 and 2. ; 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
forty days. Rule 149. 


Claim Is Rejected 
In Loom Improvement 


}a complete answer to petitioner’s con- 
| tion, which must, accordingly, be denied. 


Petitioner Claims Warrants 


| Were Erroneously Excluded 
2-b. Petitioner claims that State and 
county warrants were erroneously ex- 
cluded from invested capital as inadmis- 
sibles. That such warrants are of the 
kind of assets generally falling within 
the category of inadmissibles, is ad- 
mitted. The fact, that such warrants 
x = ee ; were acquired not by the investment of 
EX PARTE BRUNFAU. APPEAL No. 610,’ funds but in payment for goods sold, the 
BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT) income from which sales were reported 
OFFICE. and taxed, is the basis urged for taking 
Patent No. 1690921 was issued No-|them out of their general class. 
vember 6, 1928, to Hudger Bruneau for The contention is not persuasive. In- 
Warp Stop Devices for Looms, on Ap-]| vested capital is a statutory concept. 


Fails to Define Actual Invention | 
In Device, Is Ruling. 


plaint granted October 22, 1928, and a| For the petitioners, Douglas Arant, Wm. quate 


rule to show cause is ordered to issue re- 
turnable November 19, 1928. 


No. 19. United States, Interstate Com- | 


merce Commission, and Fort Smith 
pellants. v. Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. 
Appeal from District Court for the West- 
ern District of Arkansas. 
pellants, Attorney General, 
rell, Daniel W. Knowlton, James 
Donough; for the appellees, Thos. B 
Pryor, H. H. Larrimore, Ewd. J. White. 
No. 89. J. Robert Cogen, Petitioner, 
v. United States of America. On writ 
of certiorari to Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. For the peti- 


P. J. Far- 


B. Me- | 


|S. Prichard; for the respondent, At- 
| torney General. 


No. 61. John Slaker, administrator de 


ner ,, bonis non of the estate of John O’Con-! 
Subiaco & Rock Island R. R. Co., Ap-|} 


nor, deceased, appellant, v. Charles 
| O’Connor, Edward O’Connor, Mary L. 
;O’Connor et al. Appeal from Circuit 


For the ap- Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. ! 


For the appellant, John A. Lawler. 

No. 63. Katherine C. Roe, plaintiff in 
‘error, v. State of Kansas on relation of 
; Wm. A. Smith, Attorney General, Lin- 
coln and Lee University of Kansas City 
et al. In error to Kansas Supreme Court. 
| For the plaintiff in error, T. F. Railsback, 
| J. H. Brady. 


é furnish reasonably ade-, plication No. 683669, filed December 31, 
\ service and facilities * * * **} 1923. Mr. Edwin C. Smith for appli- 
| The above admonition is given to! cant. 

o sartente _ by the General Claim 6, directed to a loom, the com- 
Asseml ly of Ohio, and the administra-! bination with a warp stop motion, a 
tion of that and other questions is com-! shuttle and shuttle-throwing mechanism, 

mitted to the jurisdiction of the Utili-| and covering any means at all for timing 

ties Commission, _Error proceedings are| the warp stop action through ‘the 
permitted to the Supreme Court of Ohio,| throw of the shuttle,” was held too 
in which the reasonableness of the order| broad to define invention. 

}of the Commission is reviewed by the The decision of the Board of Appeals 

+}eourt of last resort of the State. The, (First Assistant Commissioner Kinnan, 

| Adena Railroad Co. v. Public Service| Examiners-in-Chief Skinner and Ide) 
| Commission of Ohio, 92 O. S. 1; Village | follows in full text: 
of Northfield v. The Public Utilities Com- This is an appeal from the final re- 

; mission, 100 O. S., 424; Barlotti & Son} jection of claim 6, which reads as 

|v. The Publie Utilities Commission, 103 , follows: 


The definitions enacted by Congress must 


200, of 1912; DeGrey (Br.),; by such excessive tax liabilities, there |ing received in an exchange. 
; . stion whether we are now jent is sustained upon this point. 


something with which this Board has no] place in inventory. j 
refund | insufficient evidence for us to determine 
were timely filed to preserve petitioner’s : that all of the items should be excluded 


Of Goods Remain Unchanged in Character 


Board of Tax Appeals Declines to Accept View of Peti- 
tioner Including Funds in Invested Capital. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


Respond- 


3-a. Petitioner claims that closing in- 
ventory should be reduced because 28.2 
per cent of the 225 per cent overhead 


“The first| barred any possibility of recoving back|rate used in the computation represented 
of the taxes paid at this|costs termed “administration and office 
The refunding of taxes is|drafting,” which, it is urged, have no 


The record contains 


from inventory as claimed. For instance, 
the item “officers’ salaries” is not shown 
to have. been paid to officers engaged only 
in nonproduction. Nor is there any evi- 
dence showing that a portion of the item 
“drafting” should not be allocated to the 
cost of production of goods sold. Accord- 
ingly, we are unable to say that none of 
the said 28.2 per cent did not belong in 
inventory, and, since there was no at- 
tempt to establish amounts or percent- 
ages due to the several classes of ex- 


y the! excess to petitioner and its invested cap-!penses, taken separately, we must deny 
Unless it can be so restored in-|the grouped claim. 


The 28.2 per cent of the total over- 


depleted. We think such circumstances! head rate due to allowance in such rate 


for freight on goods received is a dupli- 
cation in the inventory, and deduction 
amounting to one-half of $50,103.36 
should be made accordingly. 

3-b. In like manner the record clearly 
established that $40,671.41, the cost of 
production supplies, was twice ingluded, 
as a specific item and in the overhead 
rate. Closing inventory should be re- 
duced by that amount, 


Changing of Method 
Of Inventory Developed 


At the hearing counsel for the re- 
spondent raised a question as to the 
opening inventory, and developed the fact 
that such inventory had been taken on 
a different basis than the one used in 
the closing inventory. Counsel for the 
petitioner suggested in explanation that 


be strictly construed. Assets are classi-|taxpayers were permitted, during 1920, 
fied by definition without regard to the;jto change the basis of inventorying. No 
manner of their acquisition. Manifestly,|further testimony ,was. adduced upon 
the primary purpose of Congress con-|the point. 

cerning inadmissibles was to exclude! We think, in view of the pleading, no 
capital invested in assets not productive ; question concerning opening inventory is 
lof taxable income from invested capital.jin issue. The petition, so far as ger- 
Bearing in mind this purpose, we are| maine, alleges: 

unable to perceive any reason for lifting (f) Respondent erred in failing to al- 
jthe assets in question out of their de-|low petitioner to deduct from its 1920 
| fined classification. The fact that they|closing inventory the sum of $50,103.36. 
were acquired in exchange for goods or} (Accompanied by a statement of sup- 
in liquidation of a liability does not pre-| porting facts.) 

vent them from being considered as (z) The respondent erred in failing to 
property representing an _ investment.| allow petitioner to deduct from its 1920 
Nor does the fact, that taxable income |closing inventory the further sum of $40,- 


tioner, Sanford H. Cohen; for the re- 
spondent, Attorney General. 

_ No. 31. Botany Worsted Mils, Peti-| 
tioner, v. United States. On writ of} 
certiorari to Court of Claims. For the! 
petitioner, Nathan A. Symth; for the 
respondent, Attorney General. 

No. 91 (and 92), Samuel Prela, 
Trading as Selwell Blouse Co., Peti- 
tioner v. Louis Hubshman, Trustee in 
Bankruptcy, etc. On writ of certiorari to 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. 


No. 64. Albert S. Williams, Commis- 
sioner of Finance of the State of Ten- 
nessee, et al., v. Standard Oi] Company 
of Louisiana. For the appellants, Charles 
T. Cates, jr., James J. Lynch, H. 
Leech, John W. Davis; for the appellee, 
H. Dent Minor. 

_No. 65. Albert S. Williams, Commis- 
sioner of Finance of the State of Ten- 
nessee, et al., v. The Texas Co. Appeal 
from District Court for Middle District 
For the petitioner Archibald|of Tennessee. For the 


aN. 


spondent, George Lion Cohen. 

Harry Oriel and Joseph Confino, indi- 
vidually and as members of the firm of 
Oriel, Confino & Co., Petitioners, v. Wil- 
liam E. Russell, Trustee in Bankruptcy, 
etc. On writ of certiorari to Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
For the petitioners, Hugo Levy; for the 
respondent, William E. Russell. 

No. 33. Surplus Trading Co., Plain- 
tiff in Error, v. J. M. Haynie, as Sheriff 
and ex officio Collector of Taxes, etc. 
In error to Arkansas Supreme Court. 
For the plaintiff in error, G. B. Rose, D. 
H. Cantrell; for the defendant in error, 
Sam T. Poe, Tom Poe. 

No. 50. Missouri Pacific R. R. Cor- 
poration in Nebraska and E. P. Boyer 
Lumber Co. & Coke Co., et al., Plaintiffs 
in Error, v. Nebraska State Ry Commis- 
sion. In error to Nebraska Supreme 
Court. For the plaintiffs in error, Fran- 


N 
| Klein, C. B. Ames, John B. Keeble. 


Richards, deceased. 


Henry E. Davis; 
Thomas H. Peeples. 
No. 73. 


Gatley, Wirt Howe; for the respondent 
Thomas B. Kattell. 

No. 75. 
ance Co. vy. Consolidated Stone Co. 
for the Sixth Circuit. 
Casualty Ins. Co., J. Paul Lamb. 


: Unadilla Valley Ry. Co., peti- 
tioner, v. Ernest Caldine, as adminis- 


F , For the peti- 
tioner, Benjamin S. Minor, H. Prescott 


Commercial Casualty Insur- 
D . t On 
certificate from Circuit Court of Appeals 


| Declines to Be Burdened 
With Future Responsibility 


| The broad subject of railroad admin- 
istration and regulation for the benefit 
of the public in Ohio and elsewhere, is 
largely committed to boards and commis- 
sions established by statutory laws. Ap- 
! plicable illustrations of the same may 
‘be found in Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. v. 
| Kansas, ex rel Taylor, 216 U. S., 262; 


| 
| 


appellants, | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 
Palmer, Max L. Rosenstein; for the re- Charles T. Cates, jr., James J. Lynch, H.!| v. Railroad eeehae of | . 
! Leech; for the appellee, Harry T. 


: , Wisconsin, 
237 U. S., 220; Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Co. v. Public Service Commission of West 


No. 70. Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co.,| Virginia, 242 U. S., 603; St. Louis & San 
petitioner, v. Morgan L. Davis, as ad-! Francisco Ry. Co. v. Public Service Com- 
ministrator of the estate of W. Baylor| mission of Missouri, 254 U. S., 535. 

On writ of certio- 
rari to South Carolina Supreme Court. 
For the petitioner, Thomas W. Davis, 
for the respondent, 


Although it may not be said that the 
remedy furnished through the Public 
Utilities Commission Act is exclusive 
(Feuchter v. Keyl, 48 O. S., 357; Zanes- 
ville v. Fannan, 53 O. S., 605; State, ex 
rel v. The Court of Appeals, 104 O, S., 
| 96) yet #2 responsibility connected with 
|the administration and future enforce- 
ment of a decree of specific perform- 
ance, will justify a court of equity in 
exercising a reasonable discretion by 
| denying the remedy asked and declining 
jto burden itself with what might be 
c@itinuous future responsibility. 

The motion is sustained and the bill 


y 


trator, etc. On writ of certiorari to New 
York Court of Appeals. 


’ 


For Commercial! dismissed. 


November 6, 1928. 


O. §., 647 “In a loom, the combination with a 


warp stop motion, a shuttle and shuttle! the essential nature of the 
throwing mechanism, of means to time | 


oe s |ceived. Furthermore, we have no assur- 
the warp stop action through the throw|ance that the warrants were not held 
of the shuttle.” 


Clai eet ~ as an investment, as we are without evi- 
laim 6 was rejected on the ground dence showing the length of the time 
it —_ to point out the invention. | they were held. ; 
e construction covered by the claim aces ° 
presents no novelty unless it be in the Petitioner Quotes Article 
last element, “means to time the warp| To Support Contention 
—— ae through the throw of the! In suppoit of its contention, petitioner 
, ae , 7. quotes from Article 847 of the Regula- 
The brief says: “However, timing of] tions 45, as follows: 
- warp stop action is not new. Timing Real an personal property taken by a 
. insure that the loom stop under warp corporation in payment or satisfaction: of 
stop action with the shuttle in one box a debt, or property received in exchange 


| or the other is old; timing to secure that | ¢,. panes 7 ‘ issi 
the loom shall stop under action of the S08 etter PROB: Tiny Ne At SNe 


warp stop action so that the shuttle shall 
be in the box on the opposite side of 


the Joom from the magazine is not new. 
* 


receipt. 


nency of the excerpt to the subject mat- 
ter under discussion. As a general propo- 
sition, such regulation seems sound. It 
contains no hint that it was intended to 
convert inadmissible assets into inad- 
missibles merely by reason of their be- 


* “Applicant has sought and 
found a new line of action, working 
through the shuttle itself.” 

_ Here the appellant contends that his 
Invention consists in controlling the ac- 
tion of the warp stop mechanism 
through the shuttle itself. 

The language of the claim is not 
definitely drawn to what appellant 
states is the novel feature of his inven- 
| tion, It covers any means for timing 
} the warp stop action “through the throw 
jof the shuttle” which may mean the act 
of throwing or the means for throwing 
or the extent of movement or the move- 
ment of the shuttle in its flight. 


The claim is not limited to operation 
of the warp stop motion by contact of 
the shuttle with the operating means 
in its throw and it is possible that if 
so expressed it would not have been re- 
jected. 
the Examiner that the rejected claim is 
too broad or too indefinite for allow- 
ance, and his decision is affirmed, 


4 


was realiezd on the exchange, change ; 671.41. 


asset at its fair market value upon ! inventory. 


We confess inability to see the perti- ! 


(Likewise supported by a state- 


assets re-|ment of facts.) 


These allegations were separately de- 
nied generally in the following form: 

(h) Denies the allegations contained 
in subparagraph 5 of the second amended 
petition. 

No motion was made to amend the 
answer to place the question raised in 
issue. 

It is, of course, true that the effect of 
inventory on taxable’ income depends 
upon two factors, i. e., opening and clos- 
ing inventory. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that one of such factors alone may 
not be placed at issue. In the pleading, 
petitioner questions but one—the closing 
So far as his answer indi- 
cates, respondent was content to confine 
the content to the same single factor. 
An analogous case would be presented 
where a taxpayer alleged error in the 
rate of depreciation allowed on a build- 
ing, and respondent countered with a 
general denial. In such case, we would 
consider only the useful life, which is de- 
terminative of the rate, as being at is- 
sue. The parties, having raised no ques- 
tion as to the cost or other basis, the 
other factor essential to computing the 
/correct depreciation deduction, we would 
| have no reason to question agreement by 


As now drawr, we agree with|the parties upon that score. The same 


is true of the factor of closing inventory 
in the case at bar. It is elementary that 
ithe function of pleading is to confine 


} 


Patent Is Granted 
On Ice Cream Cone 


Having Two Walls | 


Container Is Found Not to 
Be Closely Approxi- 
mated by the 
References. 


Ex parte LANE AND ANDERSON. APPEAb 
No. 76, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT 
ENT OFFICE. 5 
Patent No. 1690984 was issued to Fred 

W. Lane and Kenneth M. Anderson for 

Ice Cream Cones, on November 6, 1928, 


{on application No. 51654, filed Augus$ 


| 


21, 1925. ; 
Messrs. Munn & Co. for applicant. 


Claims 1 and 2, specific to an ice crear 


| cone having two walls of baked material, 


the inner wall having an outstanding 
flange engaging «the upper edge of the 


outer wall, and a confection ‘filling the 
| space between the walls, were found not 
| closely approximated by the references 


' 


i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 809100, Jan. 


| 


| 


| 


were allowed. ¢ 
onthe full text of the opinion of th@ 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commiss 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henrg 
and Ruckman) follows: ae 

This is an appeal from the rejection 
of the two claims in the case. Claim 1 
is representative and reads as follows: 

“1. An ice cream cone having inner - 
and outer walls of edible baked mates 
rial, the inner wall being provided at 
its upper open end with an outstanding 
annular flange, said flange of the inner 
wall engaging the upper edge of the 
outer wall and serving to support the 
walls in spaced apart relation, and a 
confection filling in the said space bee 
tween the walls, said flange closing the 
space between the walls and protecting 
the confection filling.” % 

The references relied upon are: Cade 
bury (Br.), 5078, of 1891; Diener, 
1 1906; McLaren, 1826519, 
Dec. 30, 1919; Prince, 1483196, Feb. 12, 
1924, ; . 

The claims are specific to an ice cream 
cone having two walls of baked mate- 
rial, the inner wall having an outstand- 
ing flange engaging the upper edge of 
the outer wall, and a confection filling 
the space between the walls. f 

We do not find any close approximae 
tion to this construction in the refers 
ences, ; 

Prince shows merely a chocolate lined 
edible ice cream container. McLaren 
discloses ice cream cones nested for ship- 
ment but intended to be used as separate 
containers. Diener shows hollow roll 
pastry consisting of cylindrical inner and 
outer walls with a pastry filling matee 
rial between them. It is not a cone 
but is cylindrical and not intended or 
adapted to hold ice cream, Cadbu 
discloses two or more biscuits surrounde 
by chocolate. 

The examiner does not hold that t 
references disclose the structure claime 
but holds that appellant has merely prow 
duced a fanciful variation of the conm@ 
tainers of the references which is withig 
the expected skill of the art. We ar@ 
unable to agree with this holding. 

The action of the examiner 


versed. 


2 


is re 


the issues, and that the only way to ent 
large upon the issues is to amend th 
pleading. ; i 

(4) This question is settled by —a 
tion, which will be given due consider. 
tion in the recomputation. 

(5) The accrual of $6,861.40, represente 
ing petitioner’s share of the 1920 earne 
ings of the firm of Beck & Babb, as an 
item of income in 1920, is not questioned 
by petitioner. United States v. Andere 


son, 269 U. S. 422. By the same token, 


| petitioner’s share of 1919 earnings of 
: that firm, or $4,700, accrued in 1919 ine 


| 


'timony as to what the accounts r 


! 


t 


come and should have been excluded from 
1920 income. 

(6) We have found as a fact that no 
deductions were claimed on account of 
any of the items contained in the list 
set out in our findings of fact, and now 
alleged to be deductible as expense. We 
cannot assume that items numbered 1 
and 2, therein, though trivial, were exg 
pense items. Likewise, we have no ase 
surance that item No. 3 should not have 
been and-or was not included in invene 
tory. The exact nature of the commers 
cial reports received from R. G. Dun is 
not disclosed and we cannot be expected 
to know, as a matter of common knowles 
edge, that all commercial reports pubs 
lished by that firm have no value beyond 
the current year. The membership fee 
in the traffic league, the items of advere 
tising and rent, and salary paid are dee 
ductible, as is the liability for printing 
and office supplies. The remaining items 
we must deny for lack of evidence. 

Another list representing commissions 
paid or purchases made was introduced 
in evidence. Sugh list gives only the 
dates of the several accounts, the name 
of the creditor, the amount of the liabil« 
ity, the number and page of the journal} 
from which they were taken. No exe 
planatory evidence was adduced concerns 
ing any of the itenrs. Accepting the tes« 


epr 
sented, we cannot say that none of the 
purchases made were for capital itemy 
The opinion of a witness that all the 
items were expense items is a conclusion 
of law, so far as purchases made are 
concerned, which we cannot accept. Since 
we cannot segregate the items, the claim 
is denied in toto. 

(7) The $3,000 architect’s fees fo 
plans for a new office building conteme 
plated early in 1920, which project was 
definitely abandoned within the year, ig 
an allowable deduction for 1920. Gone 
tinental Trust Co., 7 B. T. A. 535 
Murphy Transfer & Storage Co., 7 B. 
A. 1148. This amount was included ig 
1920 by being capitalized in the real ese 
tate account. Respondent has agaigl 
added it to income. Adjustment will be 
made in income to correct such duplicas 
tion, in addition to allowance of dem 
duction. 

Judgment will be entered under Rulé 


in New York 
Tue Unitep States Dairy is de- 
livered to any- of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 
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Success of Treaty Against War Ascribed 
By Secretary Kellogg to Open Negotiations 


Continuance of World Peace Declared to Depend on Pa- 
cific Attitude of People, Making Agreements Effective. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


accomplish in one single act an entire|tion to agree to-apply sanctions or to | 


revolution in the independence of sov- 
ereign nations? 

I have the greatest hope that in the 
advancement of our civilization all peo- 
ples will be trained in the thought and 
come to the belief that nations in their 
relations with each other should be gov- 
erned by principles of law and that the 
decisions of arbitrators or judicial tri- 
bunals and the efforts of conciliation 
commissions should be relied upon in the 
settlement of international disputes 
ther than war. 

But this stage of human development 
must come by education, by experience, 
through treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation and solemn agreements not to 
resort to war. How many centuries have 
passed in the upward struggle of 
the human race to substitute gov- 
-ernment and law for force and internal 


Plan of Renunciation 
Hastened by Last War 


conflicts in the adjustment of the rights 
of citizens as between each other. 

Is it too much to hope for the ulti- 
mate realization of this grand idea in 


the adjustment of international as well | 


as personal relations, as a part of the 
great movement of world advancement ? 
The last war certainly gave an impetus, 
and it is for this reason that I believe 
the time has come for united world de- 
nunciation of war. 

Another question which has been 
raised in connection with the treaty was 
as to whether, ‘€ any country violated 
the treaty, the other parties would be 
released from any obligation as to the 
belligerent state. I have no doubt what- 
ever of the general principle of law 

Mverning this question and therefore 
declined to place in the treaty a reser- 
vation to that effect. 

Recognition of this principle was, how- 
ever, included in the preamble, which 
recites that the parties to the treaty 
are “Deeply sensible of their solemn duty 
to promote the welfare of mankind; per- 
suaded that the time has come when a 
frank renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy should be made 
to the end that the peaceful and friendly 
relations now existing between their 
peoples may be perpetuated; convinced 
that all changes in their relations with 
one another should be sought only by 
pacific means and be the result of peace- 
ful and orderly process and that any sig- 
natory power which shall hereafter. seek 
to promote its national interests by re- 
sort to war should be denied the bene- 
fits furnished by this treaty.” 

What .were the benefits to be furn- 
ished? An unconditional agreement not 
to go to war. This is the recognition of 
a general principle that if one nation 

- violates the treaty, it is deprived of the 
benefits of this agreement and the other 
parties are therefore necessarily released 
from their obligations as to the bellig- 

Verent state. 

I have seen from time to time claims, 
On the one hand, that this treaty is 
‘Weak because it does not provide the 
means for enforcing it. either by military 
‘or other sanctions against the treaty- 
breaking state and, on the other hand, 
that through it the United States has be- 
come entangled in European affairs and, 
while under no express obligation, is 
under moral obligation to join other na- 
tions and enforce the treaty by military 
or other assistance. 

Violating Nation 
Deprived of Benefits 

Neither of these positions is correct. I 
know that men will differ on the ques- 
tion of whether it; is better to provide 
sanctions or military agreements to pun- 
ish a violator of the treaty or military 
alliances to enforce it. But whatever 
the merits of this controversy may be, 
as: I have already said, I do not believe 
the United States or many nations in the 
world ‘would be willing to submit to any 
tribunal to decide the question of whether 
a nation had violated thig treaty or ir- 
revocably pledge themselves to military 
4r_other action to enforce it. 

My personal opinion is that such al- 
liances have been futile in the past and 


will be in the future; that the carrying | 


out of this treaty must rest on the solemn 
pledges and the honor of nations; that 
if by this treaty all the nations solemnly 
pronounce against war as an institution 
for settling international disputes, the 
world will have taken a forward step, 
created a public opinion, martialed the 
great moral forces of the world for its 
observance, and entered into a sacred 
-obligation which will make it far more 
difficult to plunge the world into another 
great conflict. In any event, it is not at all 
practical for the United States to enter 
into such an obligation. 

It has also been said that the treaty 
entangles us in the affairs of Europe. 
I cannot understand why such an argu- 
ment should be made. It no more en- 
tangles us in the political affairs of for- 
eign countries than any other treaties 
which we have made and if, through any 
-such fear, the United States cannot take 
any step towards the maintenance of 
world peace, it would be a sad commen- 
tary on our intelligence and patriotism. 

But, it is said, we are under moral 
obligations, though not under binding 
written obligations, to apply sanctions 
to punish a treaty-breaking state or to 
enforce its obligations. No one of the 
governments in any of the notes leading 
up to the signing of this treaty made 
any such claim, and there is not a word 
in the treaty or in the correspondence 
that intimates that there is such an 
obligation. 

I made it perfectly plain, whatever 
She other countries might think, that the 

United States could not join in any such 
undertaking. In the first speech I made 
‘on the subject, which was afterwards 
circulated to the nations, I said: “Fy 
cannot state too emphatically that it (the 
‘United States) will not become a party 
to any agreement which directly or in- 
directly, expressly or by implication, is 
2 military alliance. The United States 
cannot obligate itself in advance to use 
its armed forces against any other na- 
tion of the world. It does not believe 
that the peace of the world or 0’ Europe 
depends upon or can be assured by treat- 
ies of military alliance, the futility 
of which as guarantors is repeatedly 
demonstrated In the pages of history.” 
__ I -believe that for this same reason 
_ Great Britain and some of the other 
nations of Europe rejected the treaty of 
mutual assistance. Whether the Lo- 
carno treaties will be construed as agree- 
ments to apply sanctions, I cannot say; 
tut whether they are or not, I do not 
believe that it is possible to enforce such 


treaty. I know of no moral obliga- j even kept slightly’ above the price of 2%-! 1 
‘ 


¥ 


punish treaty-breaking state unless there | 
is some promise’ to do so, and no one! 
can claim that‘there is such a promise | 
in this treaty." ’ | 
It is true that, some of the press in | 
Europe have indicated that the United 
States will now be under some moral 
obligation to do So, and, these specula- | 
tions have been echoed in the press of 
this country, .But no government has 
| made any such claim, and press specu- | 
lations can certainly not be called a part | 
of the treaty, There have been, of 
course, expressions of gratification on the ' 
part of European statesmen and jour- ! 
nalists that the United States is again. 
taking an interest in European affairs 
| and is willing to aid in the furtherance | 
and maintenance of peace. i 
I, for one, believe the United States 
has always had''a’'deep interest in the 
| maintenance of peace all over the world. 
| Why should not. 6uir Government and ! 
our people feel a* deep interest in this 
question? In modern times no great 
war can occur without seriously affect- 
ing every nation. Of course the United 
States is anxiovis" for the peace, pros-, 
| perity and happiness of the people of 
Europe as well as of the rest of the 
world. Because” we did not approve of | 
| the Treaty of Versailles and the League 
of Nations in afl, #éspects, it has been 
| assumed by some that we no longer take | 
j any interest in. Europe and world af- 
| fairs. I, for one; do not accept this 
| as a just estimate of our national char- 
| acter and viSiofi. 
} By some this grand conception of a 
| world pledge’ fdr “peace is considered , 
visionary and idealistic. I do not think 
| that all the std&témen of Europe and 
of the world who have solemnly pledged 
; their nations against the institution of 
} war can be called visionary idealists. 
+ Idealists they are, of course. Ideal- 
} ists have led the’'world in all great ac- 
| complishments:for*-the advancement of | 
government, fot’'the° dissemination of | 
learning, and:for-the. development of the 
arts and scierite& * which have marked 
the progress of this great growing age. 
Today probably more. than at any time 
in recorded history, there is 2 longing | 
{for peace, that 3ve may not again £0} 
through the horrors and devastation of | 
a world war. .l.am sure that the people 
of this country*areé willing to try this 
last and greatest step, the solemn pledge 
a peoples and of nations. 


| Believes Treaty Will Have 
W orld Wide.-Moral Effect 


I cannot believe that such a declara- | 
tion, entered into, not in the frenzy of | 
public excitement but in the cool de-| 
liberation of peoples, can fail to have | 
a world-wide moral ‘effect. I believe | 

| that this treaty is, approved by almost | 
unanimous sentiment in the United | 
States and in the world. Such approval | 
means advancement in the ideals of | 
; government and. ..of_ civilization. Of! 
course, I know. there are some who! 
criticize it either» as an attempt to ac-| 
complish too much or too little. Against | 
these men I haye no.complaint. | 

I have always been pleased to have | 
the treaty discussed jin all its phases with 
the greatest freedom, and I am will-} 
iing to submit. it to the matured judg-! 
ment of all the, world. I believe it is, 
the bounden duty. of the United States 
in every way possible, by its example, | 
by treaties of arbitration and concili- 
ation, and by,,.solemn pledges against! 
war, to do what it can to advance peace | 
and thus to. bring about realization of | 
the highest civilization. When that} 
time comes thé maintenance of world; 
peace will rest largely in your hands— | 
you men and women here in the great 
audience before mié, the many millions 
who, though absent, are following this | 
meeting by means. of the radio, and our | 
brothers and sisters in the other coun-/} 
tries of the world. ‘ 

France and the’ United States pointed 
out to other nations a hopeful pathway 

ito world peace. ‘ The other nations have 
gladly joined France and the United | 
States and have’ agreed to follow that; 
path with us. “Whether or not we reach | 
our common goal depends not so much 
upon governtaentsS-.4§ upon the peoples 
from whom their pevwer flows. I believe 
in the people.”’ FT have confidence in man- 
kind, and I am happy that I have been 
privileged to participate in the conclu- 
sion of a tredty which should make it 
‘easier for men=:and women to realize} 
} their long-chérished ideal of peace on 
| earth. ‘ 


} 
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Prospects for Apple Trade 
Said to Be Good in England 


[Continued from Pege 5.J | 


lantic Coast of the. United States and 
Canada, make. up,.the supplies of des- 
sert apples. During October Jonathans, 
from the Pacific Coast, and York Impe- 
rials, from the Potomac Valley section,! 
also are used heavily for dessert pur- 
poses. ~sdebiael 
Dessert, Apples Plentiful. 
This year imported: dessert apples are 
very plentiful. Imported boxed apples 
have exceeded the demand, and importers 
are losing money-en lots purchased at 
prices as low as.90; cents f. 0. b. The only 
section of the dessert apple trade which; 
is showing encouraging prices is that of | 
Oregon Newtowns, and this is due to! 
the fact that California Newtowns were, 
. harvested in an immature state and have} 
| not satisfied the consumer. Up to the) 
| present time. quantities of Oregon New- 
| towns have been, very small and consti- 
i tute a specialty,-se that the prices on} 
this variety have been above the general 
level of dessert apple values, 

The low retail prices on Jonathans and 
| York Imperials and their generally good 

keeping condition should stimulate the! 
| consumption of..apples and make for| 
| healthier conditions in the market than| 
: exist at the present time. 

In previous motes it has been men-! 
tioned that the. shortage in the English 
Bramley Seedling crop should react fa- 
vorably upon the demand for Rhode! 
Island Greenings .during the coming sea-| 
son. Although large-sized York impe- 
vials are used for culinary purposes, they 
do not answer the demand of those who 
are particular about the quality of cook- 
ing apples taken into the house. | 

_ Nevertheless, recent prices of large-| 
sized York Imperials. have shown that! 
this culinary demand exists, even for this 
| raviety, The pvices of the large-sized 
York Imperial¥ have held their own and 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIA). H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 


T 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United ae 
923—- 
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Airways, River Channels, and Coasts Marked 


With Lights and Radio Beacons to Guide Traffic 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 
Forty-Eighth Article—Lighting Aids to Navigation. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By John S. Conway, 


Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Lighthouses. 


HE primary coast or landfall lights maintained 
by the Bureau of Lighthouses are _light- 
houses built at prominent points on _ the 
coast. Secondary lights are used to mark 

inside capes and other less important points. 


The height of lighthouse towers varies according 
to the character of the shore and the importance of 
the light. On the Atlantic Coast, where the beach as a 
rule is low and presents little relief, high towers are 
required for the principal lights, while on the Pacific 
Coast, which is generally bold and high, a low tower 
erected on a prominent headland is often sufficient. 
The tallest tower in the service is 193 feet high, while 
the highest light is 422 feet above high water. 

: * 7” 


The primary lighthouses are provided with in- 
candescent oil-vapor or electric lamps and large lenses, 
the light beams being usually over 100,000 candlepower 
and at one station in excess of 1,000,000 candlepower. 
The flashes are visible from 15 to 25 miles at sea. 
The lights are distinguishable by variations in their 
colors and flashing intervals. 


The lights on the seacoast, with rare exceptions, 
are exhibited throughout the year, between sunset and 
sunrise. On the northern lakes and rivers many are 
closed when navigation ceases at the beginning ‘of 
winter. 

* * oe 

HE outermost marks along the ocean coasts are the 

lightships, which are in some cases moored 15 miles 
or more offshore. Forty-six lightships are kept on 
station at different points along the coasts. They are 
in reality floating lighthouses, and are equipped with 
both lights and fog signals. They may be closely 
approached by vessels and are therefore of great value 
in enabling mariners to fix their positions with cer- 
tainty. In this particular they are superior to light- 
houses, which usually must be given a wide berth by 
passing vessels to avoid the rocks or shoals on which 
the towers stand. 


Lightships are generally employed for marking 
dangerous areas off the coast, the approaches to har- 
bors, and important points on navigating courses 
where fixed structures would not be feasible or eco- 
nomical. The complement of a first-class light vessel 
is generally four or five officers and 10 to i1 men, 
although a crew as small as five men all told is main- 
tained on the smaller ships. 

, (6% * 


UOYS are usually employed to mark shoals or 
other obstructions, to indicate the approaches to 
and limits of channels and the fairway passages 
through them, and in some cases to define anchorage 
grounds. They are given characteristic numbers, col- 
ors, Shapes, and marks, according to their situation on 
either margin of the channel, in mid-channel, at turn- 
ing points or obstructions, in anchorage grounds, and 
so on. 

They are anchored in position and cared for by the 
lighthouse tenders, which are provided with special 
gear for handling them. They weigh from 350 pounds 
up to 18 tons. 


The larger buoys are placed at the-more important 
points, both offshore and at harbor entrances. They 
are equipped with flashing lights, visible up to about 
10 miles, and are provided also with some automatic 
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sound signal, such as a whistle or a bell. The lights 
are likewise automatic, being designed to flash con- 
tinuously for considerable periods without attendance. 
They are visited at intervals by the tenders for in- 
spection and recharging. Although among the most 
useful aids to navigation, buoys are liable to many 
accidents, and constant attention is necessary to keep 
them efficient. : 
oe x 

The lights used on non-tidal streams are of simple 
construction. They are usually fixed on the river 
banks so as to show the general shapes of the bends 
and the positions of crossings. They are ordinarily 
attended by persons living in the vicinity engaged as 
lamplighters, in many cases a group of several lights 
being in charge of the same attendant. 


The system of operating lights by automatic de- 
vices, which first became practicable about 30 years 
ago, has been steadily extended, so far as possible 
consistent with safety, and at present about. 40 per 
cent of all coast and lake lights are automatically 
operated. This system results in important economies 
and often in increased efficiency, making possible the 
maintenance of lights both on land and in the water 
at remote points where such aids would be next to 
impossible without automatic equipment, and by saving 
to a large extent the expense of personal services for 
attendance, 


The larger part of such automatic lighting equip- 
ment uses gas, chiefly acetylene or oil gas, but elec- 
tricity is being used more and more as commercial 
current is extended so as to be more generally avail- 
able, or as generating plants achieve greater reliability 
and economy. 

*  * 


ADIOBEACONS are among the more recent devel- 
opments in the Lighthouse Service, the first suc- 
cessful signals of this character having been placed in 
commission in 1921 in the approaches to New York 
Harbor. There are now a total of 56 radiobeacons in 
the United States, which is more than half of the total 
of such stations in the world. 


At first intended only for warning in time of fog, 
their operation has been extended during clear 
weather, as they permit bearings to be taken far be- 
yond the range of any signal depending on vision or 
sound. Radiobeacons function on much the same prin- 
ciples as do light and sound signals; that is, they are 
placed at important points useful to navigation and 
periodically send out signals, each with a distinguish- 
ing characteristic. 


These signals are utilized by ships by means of a 
radiocompass, or direction finder, with which upwards 
of 1,000 commercial vessels, besides large numbers of 
Government vessels, are now equipped. 

* * * 


Although airway activity is only just entering on 
its third vear, about 6,000 miles of airways are now 
lighted, with about 1,300 lights in operation; and 1,800 
additional miles are under construction, embracing 
about 360 lights, and future plans contemplate a con- 
siderable extension of the Service. 


The standard marking for air routes consists of 
intermediate landing fields at approximately 30-mile 
intervals, and beacons at 10-mile intervals. Vari- 
ations from this standard occur where special condi- 
tions exist. Weather information and other important 
communications are furnished airplanes by a system 
of radio stations. 


In the next article,to be published in the 
issue of November 18, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries, Lewis Radcliffe, will tell 
of aid given by the Denartment of Commerce 
to the fisheries industry. 
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Corporation. : 


inch fruit during the recent depression. 
The first trial of New York Rhode 
Island Greenings for this season was 
made in the Liverpool market during this 
week. It was observed that, for the best 
lots, prices from $6.57 to $7.30 were pos- 
sible even in the face of the general de- 
pression in’ the apple market. Apples 
of not so desirable a quality made from 
$6.08 to $6.57. 

It was interesting to note that the auc- 
tion buyers did not show so much enthu- 
siasm for Rhode Island Greenings which 
opened up with splendid blush as they did 
for lots having a little less color, but be- 


meat, and the mincemeat season will similar to the Bradshaw Patent No. | Robert J. Platt; 
erist between the middle of November!985106 and the Browne Patent No. | Edgar F. 
Moderate | 194616. which clearly shows it does not} Breene, First Lieut. Bennett E, Meyers; | able appropriations June 30, 1928, and the 
automatic increases authorized ; 
Chaunte | under the Welch Act for a position in the } 
Heffermas, First | departmental 
Davies, First Lieut. Rob-} Columbia having the same or approximately 

Capt. Kirk | the i i 
Sel- | schedule 


and the middle of December. d 
quantities of this variety will be in de- 
mand during this period. 

The port of Hull ordinarily receives 
more continental apples than go to most 
other British ports. This year, receivers 
at that point state that they have never 
known supplies of apples and pears to 
be so short. This should affect the de- 
mand in the northeast section of Eng- 
land, 


Navy Orders 


Capt. William S. Pye, det. command Mine 
Sqd, 1, Control Force; to Office Naval 
Intelligence. 

Lieut. Comdr. Knefler McGinnis, det, 
command VJ Sqd. 28 (Uv. S. S. Wright), 
Aircraft Sqds., Sectg. Fit.;: to Nav, Air 
Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Martin Dickinson, det. Nav, Re- 
search Lab., Bellevue, D. C.: to Siubm. 
Div. 9 and 14 in connection with com- 
munications. 

Lieut. Aaron Eldridge. det. 3rd 
Diet.; to U. S. S. Maryland, 

Lieut. Marion C. Erwin, det. Nav. Trneg, 
Sta, Great Lakes, Ill: to asst. inspr., 
Nav, Mat’l, Chicago District, Chicago, Ill. 
Lieut. (j.¢.) Joseph S. Lillard, det. U. 8. 
“Melvin: to U. S. S. Kidder, 

Lieut. (j.g.) William T. Pearce, to fur- 

r wnt, Nav. Hosp., Washing- 
ton, DRC 


Lieut. (i.g.) James S. Smith, jr., det. 
May, Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. 
Eagle No. 6S. 

bos, > 4’. Keys, det. U. 5. S. Sumner; 
to U. S&S. S. Melvin. 

Ch. Bosn. Eimer J. Cross, det gommand 
Subm. Chaser 306; to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Ch. Bosn. Oscar Eng, det. U. S. S, 
Arizona; t» command Subm,. Chaser 306, 
Ch. Bos: Kenneth ¢. Ingraham, det, 
U. &. S&S. Koka; to U. S. S. Arizona, 


Nav, 
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Can With Folded Flange 
Held to Lack Infringement 
[Continued from Page 8.] 


1174821. As the application for the patent 
limited its claims to a folded flange it 


became an essential element of its claims | 


and cannot be disregarded. See, I, T. S. 
Co. v. Essex Co., 272 U. S. 439; Auto- 
matic Appliance Co. v. McNiece Motor 
Co., 20 Fed. (2d) 578; Knick v. Bowes 
“Seal Fast” Corp., 25 Fed. (2d) 442. 


j The device of defendant alleged to in- | 
the first of October,,Bonum, Jonathan, | ing of a bright green. The Rhode Island'fringe does not have a folded flange but} Licut. 
Wealthy, and Gravenstein, from the At-/ Gyreeening is a favorite apple for mince- a rolled flange and in this respect is; iners: 


‘infringe the claims of the _plaintiff’s 
|patent. Again, deferdant in its alleged 
linfringing device does not show a cover 
iwith slots to receive projections from 
{the top of the can as found in claim two 
lof plaintiff's patent. 

| As the claims of the patent relied upon 
and the art crowded, plaintiff must be 
jheld to a strict construction of the lan- 
|guage employed in the claims of the 
patent. See, Knick v. 
So holding, there was no infringement 
jand the decree must be, and is, affirmed. 
| October 22, 1928, 


ot 
| Army Orders 


| Mstr. Sgt. Joseph A. Staeger will be 
{placed upon the retired list at Fort Leon- 
“ Wood, Md. 

Board to meet at Washington, D. C., to 
jrecommend policy for approval of the War 
lDanartment 
jammunition for seacoast defense; detail of 
board: Lieut. Col. Avery J. Cooper; Maj. 
;Clesen H. Tenney, Maj. Oscar J. Catchell. 
| Lieut. Col. Julian A. Benjamin, Cav., 
lorders of October 26 revoked. 
| Tech. Sgt. Martin Mather will be placed 
jupon the retired list at U, 
| Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
| Mstr. Sgt. Edward EB. Adams will 

placed upon the retired 
County Armory, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Col. Thomas R. Harker, Int. to proceed | 


to his home and await retirement. 
| Capt: Glen Harrison 
;to active duty at Cleveland, Ohio: 


j 
| 


| 
Kansas. 


i} Res., 
| Following boards appointed to meet 


Army, 


ains 


la appointed 
Regular 


chaplain 
Fort 


in 
to 


at 


places specified for purpose of examining 


Bowes, supra, 


as to proper war reserve of | 


8. Military | bins; Med. ixaminers: 
ne | M. 
list at Duval’ 


es, E. C. Res., | 


First Lieut. Patrick James Ryan, Chap- 
the 


Leavenworth, | 


candidates for appointment as 
j Lieutenants in the Air Corps: 


Second 
Mitchel 


| Field, N. Y.; Capt. Francis M. Brady, First ' fects except 


Lieut. Fred E. Woodward, First 
Orville L. Stephens; Med. Examiners: 
|} Maj. Irwin B. March, Capt. James F. 
Brooke; Bolling Field, D. C.,: Capt. Harry 
A. Dinger, First Lieut. Devereux M. 
Myers, First Lieut. Malcolm 8S. Lawton; 
; Med. Examiners: Maj. Robert J. Hale, 
| Capt. Louis M. Field; Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va.: Capt. Earl S. Schofield, 
First Lieut. Lewis S. Webster, First Lieut. 
Robert W. C. Wimsatt: Med. Examiners: 
j Capt. Hubbert S. Steenberg, Capt. Ira 
; I. Peak; Maxwell Field, Ala.: Maj. Walter 
Weaver, Capt. Don 
Roscoe C. Wriston; 
Maj. Edward P. 


Lieut. 


R. 
Med. 


Sorensen, Capt. Robert 


Med. Examiners: Capt. Eugene G. Rein- 
j Capt. Michael 

| Field, I.: Maj. Leo. 
; Lieut. John M. 
; ert S. Heald; Med. Examiners: 
P. Mason, Capt Vrlando J. Posey: 
tridge Field, Mo nt Clemens, Mich.: Maj. 
|} Ralph Royce, Capt. Victor H. Strahm, 


artz, G. 


G. 


Healy; 


aminers: Capt. 
|} Capt. Clyde C. Johnson; Marshall Field, 
leort Riley, Kans.; Maj. Robert BE. M. 
| Goolrick, Capt. Warner B, Gates, First 
| Lieut. Lloyd C, Blackburn; Med. ixami- 
juers; Cap. John C. aye, Cape. Levy 5 
Johnson; Kelley Field, Texas: Maj. Clar- 
jence L. ‘linker, Capi, diarad da. Goose, 
sairst Lieut. Arthur Thomas; Med. Exami- 
ners: Capt. Reginald wucat, Capt. sam- 
uel E. Brown; Fort Crockett, Texas: Maj. 
; John H. Jowett, Capt. Horace N. Heisen, 
| First Lieut. John G. Williams; Med. Ex- 
aminers, Capt. Charles E. Brenn, Capt. 
Robert C. Murphy; Crissy Field, Calif.: 
Lieut. Col. Gerald C. Brant, Capt. Floyd 
N. Shumaker, First Lieut. LeRoy A. Wal- 
thall; Med. Examiners, Capt. Pernier <A. 
Mix, Capt. David Myers; Rockwell Field, 
Coronado, Calif.: Maj. Junius H. Hough- 
; ton, First Lieut. Edward M. Robbins, First 
| Lieut. Ray H. Clark; Med. Examiners, 
| Maj. Wood 8S. Woolford, Capt. John M. 
Stanley; Vancouver Barracks, Wash.: 
Maj. H. C. Kress Muhlenberg, Capt. Au- 
brey I, Eagle, First Lieut. Oliver K. Rob- 
Maj. Alexander 
Brailsford, Capt. Henry W. S. Heyes. 
Capit. kuward J. Houck, Inf., from Fort 
Sheridan, 1ll., to Chicago, lh 

Capt. Joseph V. Coughlin, Inf, to Fort 
| Sheridan, Il., upon completion of present 
; tour of foreign service: 

First Lieut. Frederic de L. Comfort, 
Cav... from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., to Fort 
MePherson, Gu. 

Douglas M. Swisher, journey by air 

from Wright Field, Ohio, to Richmond, 
| Ind., thence Chanute Field, 11, con- 
firmed, 


Lowyd W. Ballantyne, 
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List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


eign languages, official documents 


Fiction, books in for- 
and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Allen, Ira Madison. The teacher’s contrac- 
tual status as revealed by an analysis of 
American court decisions, by Ira Madi- 
son Allen. (Teachers college, Columbia 
university. Contributions to education, 
no, 804. Published also as thesis (Ph 
D.) Columbia university, 928.) 147 p. N. 


28-23790 
Bournville works, Bournville, Eng. Publica- 
tion dept. Bournville housing; a descrip- 
tion of the housing schemes of the 
Bournville village trust and Cadbury 
brothers Itd. Sixth (revised) impression. 


Y., Teachers cobege, Columbia university, ' 
1928 


56 p., illus. Bournville, Eng., Publication | 


department, Bournville works, 1928 
” 
Blunden, Edmund Charles. Retreat, by 
Edmund Blunden. 59 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and company 
ine., 1928. 28- 3 
Brower, Alice K. Mediterranea. 39 p. N. Y., 
H. Vinal, 1928. 28-23675 
Back, Nellie Manley. By winding trails, 64 
p. Boston, The Christopher publishing 
house, 1928. 28-23695 
Cape of Good Hope, Royal observatory. 
Magnitudes of stars contained in the 
Cape zone catalogue of 20,843 stars for 
equinox 1900, zones —40 degroes to 52 
degrees, reduced and prepared for press 
under the direction of H. Spencer Jones. 
140 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1927. 28-11365 
Edwards, Richard Henry. Undergraduates; 
a study of morale in twenty-three Amer- 
ican colleges and universities, by... 
J. M. Artman, Galen M. Fisher. 366 p. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran and 
co., 1928. 28-23793 
Foster,‘ Bernice M. Michigan novelists. 30 
p. Ann Arbor, Mich, G. Wahr, 1928 
28-23681 
Gordon, George Stuart. - Shapespeare’s 
English. (Society for pure English Tract 
no, xxix.) p. 255-276, Oxford, The C 
don press, 1928. 28- 
Heusser, Albert Henry. The forgotten gen- 
eral, Robert Erskine, F. R. S. (1735-1780) 
geographer and surveyor general to the 
army of the United States of America. 
216 p. Paterson, N. J., The Benjamin 
Franklin press, 1928. “ 28-23776 
Howe, Mark Antony De Wolfe. Classic 
shades; five leaders of learning and their 
colleges. 199 p. Boston, Little, Brown, 
and company, 1928, 28-23789 


Kinloch, Tom Fleming. Six English econ- | 


omists. 76 p. London, Gee & co, 
9 
1898. Trade « 
ciations, the legal aspects. 271 p. N. Y., 
Central book co., 1928. 28-23783 
Leighton, Joseph Alexander. Individuality 
and education; a democratic philosophy 
of education. 204 p. N. Y., D. Appleton, 
8 28-23792 
ee Some phases of 
control of education in 
United States; an analytical study of 
legal status relating to State control of 
education, by Chien-hsun Li. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 1928.) 
256 p. Shanghai, China, The Commercial 
press, limited, 1927. 28-23795 


Chien-hsun. 


Lockwood, Francis Cummins. Arizona char- | 


acters. 230 p. Los Angeles, The Times- 
mirror press, 1928. 
Maguire, John MacArthur. The lance of 
justice; a semi-centennial history of the 
Legal aid society, 1876-1926. 305 p. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard university press, 1928. 
28-23779 
Masters, Harry Victor. .. . 


spelling errors, a critical analysis of 


spelling errors occurring in words com- {| 


monly used 
misspelled. 
in education. vol. iv, no. 4. Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Towa, 1927.) 80 p. 
Iowa City, The University, 1927. 
28-27279 
Meadows, Leon Renfroe. A study of the 
teaching of English composition in 
teachers colleges in the United States, 


in writing and frequently 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, theerfore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 
A-21297. Reconsideration. 

Bureau—Insurance—Incontestability. If re- 
instated insurance remains unquestioned or 
uncontested in any manner for a period of 
six months from the date it was first con- 
sidered as in force under the regulations of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, section 3807 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act waives all de- 
fraud and nonpayment of 
premiums. Consequently, a rating of per- 
manent and total disability made after the 
expiration of the six months period is not 
sufficient to contest the reinstatement, or 
to stop the running of the period of in- 
contestability, although the medical ex- 
amination by the Bureau on which the same 
is based may have been made during the 
six months period. 7 Comp.*Gen, 551 re- 
versed on corrected statement of facts. 
A-24410. (S) Classification of Civilian Em- 
ployes—Application of Act of May 28, 1928 
~Field Service. There may be included in 
the amount to be submitted to the Con- 


ald F. Muse, First | gress for a deficiency appropriation to cover 
Exam-| the increases in salary rates for field posi- 
val . Beverly, Capt.! tions authorized by the Welch Act only the 
Wright Field, Ohio: Capt. | difference between the salary rate received, 
E.| or authorized to be received, within avail- 


amount of 


service in the District of 


same salary, as appearing in the 
forth in decision of June 2, 
Gen. 760, 763. 


set 
1928, 7 Comp 


hes Jessie A. Voice and vision. 64 p. 


=": Van Doren, Mark. Now the sky, & 


the | 


28-23777 . 


A study of: 


(University of Iowa studies | 


(S)_ Veterans’ 


with a suggested course of procedure, 
(Teachers college, Columbia university. 
Contributions to education, no, 311. Pube- 
| lished also as thesis (Ph. D.) Columbia 
{i university, 1928.) 95 p. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia, university, 1928. 
28-23683 
Moley, Raymond. State crime commissions; 
what they are, how they should be or- 
ganized, what they should do. 30 p. 
N. Y., The National crime commission, 
1926, 28-23786 
' Orata, Pedro Tamesis, The theory of iden- 
tical elements; being a critique of Thorn- 
dike's theory of identical elements and a 
re-interpretation of the problem of 
transfer of training. 204 p. Columbus, 
The Ohio state university press, 1928. 
28-23794 
N. 
Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 28-23682 
Sansom, George Bailey. An historical gram- 
mar of Japanese. 347 p. Oxford, The 
| Clarendon press, 1928. 28-23697 
Shotwell, James Thomson. ... The pact of 
Paris, with historical commentary, by 
James T. Shotwell; text of treaty and 
related documents. (International con- 
ciliation. October, 1928, no. 243.) Text 
of the general pact for the renunciation 
of war signed in Paris, August 27, 1928:" 
p. 85-87, 96 p. Worcester, Mass., 
negie endowment for international peace 
Division of intercourse and education, 
192s. 28-2378 4 
Simmons, Edward Henry Harriman. Safe 
guarding the nation’s capital, address 
delivered by E. H. H. Simmons before 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Wisconsin bankers association t 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 27, 1928. 16 
p. New York, 1928. 28-23788 
Society of colonial wars. New Jersey. His- 
toric roadsides in New Jersey; a con- 
densed description of the principal 
colonial and revolutionary landmarks in 
New Jersey, arranged for the convenience 
of students and motorists. The society 
of colonial wars in the state of New 
Jersey. 115 p., illus, Plainfield, N. J., 
| W. L. Glenney, 1928. 28-23775 
| Tully, Jim, Shanty Irish. 292 p. N. Y., A. & 
‘ CC. Boni, 1928. 28-23677 
Po Fritz von. Bonaparte; a drama by 
translated from the German by 
168 p. N. Y,, 


j Edwin Bjorkman. 


Knopf, 
1928 


28-23674 
other 
Boni, 1928. 

28-23676 
Principles of educa- 


} poems, 113 p. N. ¥., A. & C. 


' 
Wynne, John Peter. 


j tional method. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Colum- 


bia university, 1928.) 285 p. N. Y., Globe 
book co., 1928. 28-23796 
Young men’s Christian associations. United 
Y. M. C. A. schools. Salesmanship (Rev. 
ed.) The standard course of the United 
Y. M. C. A. schools, prepared for use,in 
classes, conferences and_ discussion 
groups. 1 v., illus. N. Y., Association 
press, 1928. 28-23781 


Government Books 
and Publications 


1 
| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card iumbers are given 
Style ,Manual of the Government Printing 
Office, Revised Edition. Price, 60 cents. 
28-26837 
Report on the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, 1927. Department of Agriculture. 
Price, 15 cents. (Agr. 9-1394) 
Apple Scald and Its Control, Farmer’s Bul- 
letin, No. 1380. Department of Agri- 
{ culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 24-111] 
' Hollow Metal Single-acting Swing Doors, 
{| Frames and Trim. Simplified Practice 
| Recommendation R82-28. Bureau of Stand- 
i ards, Department of Commerce. Price, 5 


cents. 

‘ Tidal Bench Marks State of New Jersey. By 

j L. A. Cole. Special Publication No. 148 

j United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Instructions for Making Pilot Balloon 
Observations, Circular Aerological Divi- 
sion, Weather Bureau. Department of 
Agriculture. Apply at Bureau. 

Agr. 28-1611 

Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States Part 1, September, 

| 1928. Department of Commerce. Price, 

10 cents. (14-21465) 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries, Library of 

Congress. Part 2, Periodicals. New Ser- 

ies Vol. 28, No. 22. Library of Congress. 

Price, $1 per year. (6-35347) 

| Churches of the Living God. Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies, 1926. Bureau of the Census. 
Price, 5 cents. 28-26844 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries. Part 3, 

Musical Compositions, New Series Volume 
* 23, No. 7. Price, 1 per year. (6-35347) 

Commercial and Government Radio Stations 
of the United States. Edition, June 30, 
1928, Issued by the Radio Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, 15 cents. 

. (15-26255) 

The Yellow Fever Mosquito, Farmer’s Bul- 
letin No, 2354, Department of Agricul- 
ture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr. 28-1304] 

Earthworms as Pests and Otherwise. Farm- 

} ers’ Bulletin No. 1569, Department of 

j_ Agriculture. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 28-1610 

| Inoculation of Legumes and non-Legumes 

with Nitrogen-fixing and other Bacteria. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1496, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 

2 ; [Agr, 26-1154] 

Church of Christ, Scientist. Census of Reli- 
gious Bodies, 1926. Issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. Price, 5 cents. 28-26843 

t Church of God. Census of Religious Bodies, 
1926. Price, 5 cents, 28-26842 


Increases in compensation for field posi- 


| by the plaintiff are extremely narrow,| first Lieut. Martinus Stenseth; Med, Ex-!tions authorized on the basis of adminis- 


trative adjustments after July 1, 1928, un- 
der the provisions of section 3 of the Welch 
Act, may not 
tive from July 1, 1928, 8 Comp. Gen. 154. 
A-746°7. (S) Travel pay—Army. 
narily travel pay is not available for set- 
off against an indebtedness due from a 
so'dier to the United States—-8 Comn. Dee. 
624; 18 id. 621; 20 id. 707; 83 MS. Comp. 
Gen. 116, A-21172, dated July 6, 19°8. 
Desertion—Forfeiture—Prior enlistment. 
While a soldier deserting the service for- 


feits all pay and allowances due to date of | 


desertion by reason of the violation of his 
enlistment contract, the rule does not ex- 
tend to amounts due in an enlistment prior 
to that from which he deserted, which en- 


listment had been closed by honorable dis- | 
MS. Comp. Gen. 647; 10 id. : 


charge. 24 J 
2320; 26 Comp. Dec. 380. 


A-24916. Public buildings ~- Erection— 


Temporary field house—-Navy Department. | 


A temporary field house proposed to be 
erected on Government-owned land for the 
purpose of storage and issue of athletic 
gear and equipment for the use of the en- 
listed men of the Navy is a public build- 
ing or public improvement within the in- 
hibition of section 3788, Revised Statutes, 
and, as the appropriation contained in the 
act of May 21, 1928, 45 Stat. 626, for the 
recreation for enlisted men of the Navy 


does not specifically provide funds for that 


purpose, the erection of such a building is 
unsutharized. 

_ The fact that no contract fs to be entered 
into for the constructiow” of a building but 
that the materials required are to be pur- 
chased and the building constructed by the 
enlisted personnel, does not authorize the 
payment for such materials, ete. 6 Comp 
en, 619. 


Ordi- j 


be made retroactively effec- ; 
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Restrictive Laws 
Affect Women in 
Newspaper Work 


Prohibition of Night Em- 
ployment Is Handicap, | 
Says Department of | 
| 


Labor. 


The handicap to women in opportunity 
for employment in the newspaper busi- 
ness, occasioned by prohibition of night 
work by the laws of a number of States 
is discussed by the Women’s Bureau, in 
a review of a study of legislative effects 
on women’s work, summarized in a state- 
ment just issued by the Department of 


Labor. 


The full text proceeds: 
The effect of hour limitations and 
night-work prohibitions on the employ- | 


ment of women in‘printing and publish- ||| 


ing is another phase of legislative regu- 
lation that has aroused much_ contro- 
versy. These women are working in a 
trade that is highly organized and for 
which short daily and weekly hours are 
customary. Therefore, laws limiting the 
number of daily and weekly hours that 
women may work have had little effect, 
because their usual hours are. shorter | 
than. or at least as short as, those stip- | 
ulated by law. 


On the other hand, for some women in j}} 


he printing trades night-work prohi- 
ition has proved to be a handicap. 
syge part of the publication of morn- 
ine papers and some of the work on 
: rnoon papers necessarily is 
. For many occupations in 
sblishments it is customary 
» employes to the various shifts by | 
ir seniority rights, a system similar 
at in force in transportation com- 
: If women can 
on the night shifts they can not 


] 


] 


furn 


enter the trades nor use their seniority ||} 


nts on an equal basis with men, and | 


heir employment is made much more |]! 


difficult 
Experience In New York. 

The night-work law that was enforced 
at one time for women in newspaper offi- | 
ces in New York State undoubtedly | 
proved a handicap to some women. The 
effect of this law, however, was not ex- 
tensive, because comparatively few 
women were employed in the occupations 
and under the conditions regulated. In | 
fact, a study made in New York five | 
years after the exemption of these 
women from the provisions of the law | 
showed that only 40 of 150 women, em- ! 
ployed on 77 newspapers, were working | 
at night. Nevertheless, among the 


women employed at night in printing | 


> 


establishments there are some who 7 
highly skilled, well paid, and thoroughly | 


satisfied with their work, and the pro- 


hibition of such employment would be a | 


decided handicap to them. 
Employment in pharmacy is one of! 
the few semiprofessional occupations to 


which hour and night-work laws for ||| 
In this case |]! 
the result has been some handicap to /% 


women have-been appligd. 


women’s employment. Though the evi- 


dence collected was neither extensive nor | 


very definite, it indicated that legislation | 
has been one factor in limiting employ- 
ment opportunities for a few woman 
pharmacists. | 

It is important to recognize, however, | 
that as far as concerns the actual posi- | 
tion of women pharmacists the removal | 
of such legislation would have very little 
effect. At present, public opinion does | 
not place a woman on a par with a man, 
pharmacist. Neither the employer nor ; 
the public feels the same confidence in ! 
the woman as in the man. Furthermore, 
there are certain drawbacks to the em- 
ployment 
will serve as a more or less permanent 
handicap. These drawbacks relate to 


the physical requirements of the work, : 
and } 


such as handling heavy carboys 
packages of drugs. In the future such 
requirements may be eliminated, but at 
present they seem to be one of the chief 
reasons why women are not more 
tensively employed. 
The small number 
fied for pharmacy, 


of women 
prejudice 


quali- 
against 


women, lack of confidence in them, and | 


the physical requirements of the work 


are the main things that at present are! 
holding women back in this occupation. | 
Legislation has had its effect, but it has | 

! 


been of minor importance. 
Types of Prehibited Work. 
All the legislation discussed in 
type. Occasionally, as in the case of 
the woman printers and some of the 
women in transportation, this legislation 


has become prohibitory in its result. On; 


the whole, however, its purpose and its 


accomplishment have been to regulate | 


but not to eliminate the employment of 
women in various occupations or indus- 
tries. The effects of the laws prohibit- 


ing employment in certain occupations | 


are very different from those of the 
regulatory laws. Prohibitory laws have 
really only one effect—the elimination of 
women from the occupations covered. 
The importance or significance of this 
elimination is the one necessary qualifi- 
cation in a measurement of the effect. 

The occupations prohibited for women 
by the laws of one or more States are 
limited in number. Many of these laws 
are insignificant in their possible effect 
on women, but certain of them deserve 
very careful consideration. The  pro- 
hibited occupations studied in the course 
of this investigation are grinding, pol- 
ishing and buffing, acetylene and electric 
welding, taxicab driving, and gas and 
electric meter reading. 

The prohibition of grinding, polishing, 
and buffing occurs in Ohio and New 
York. In other States women are suc- 
cessfully employed on these. operations, 
the employers are satisfied with their 
work, and the women are enthusiastic 
about both the job and the pay. The 
laws prohibiting work on such opera- 
tions originated as safety measures at 
a time when modern safeguards and im- 
provements of machinery had not been 
installed. Under present conditions, 
however, the prohibition of such work 
sometimes highly skilled but in many 
cases purely automatic and often done 
under excellent conditions—seems to be 
a restriction of women’s opportunity. 
Of course, there are many types of these 


operations that are not suitable and 


probably cannot be made suitable for | 


A |] 


night |]} 
such !}} 
to allo- !]} 


not take their !]} 
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Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


*\ 


Accounting 
See under “Taxation” 

ing-Finance” headings. 

Advertising News 


Plan of publishers to eliminate, fraud- 


ulent advertising approved by 
Trade Commission. 


Aeronautics 
Post Office Department 


Brothers in aviation. 
Pafe 1, Col. 4 


structions for making pilot balloon ob- 
servations. 





Page 9, Col. 7 
Air mail poundage in October exceeds 
September figure. 


A griculture 


Department of Agriculture issues 
farmers’ bulletin on innoculation leg- 
umes and nonlegumes with nitrogen- 
fixing and other bacteria. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


that condition of all important crops 
indicates composite yield above aver- 
age for past ten years. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Consolidated statement of conditron 
of 12 Federal Land Banks as of Sep- 
tember 30, as issued by Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Department of Agriculture publishes 
farmers’ bulletin on earth 
pests and otherwise. 


farmers’ bulletin on yellow-fever mos- 
quito. 


Department of Agriculture reviews 
prospects for American apples in Eu- 
ropean markets. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Damage wrought by corn borer 


covers variety of plants. 


Page 1, Col. 5| 


Department of Agriculture issues bul- 
letin on apple scald and its control. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture issues re- 
port on experiment stations. 


Page 9, Col. 7} 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Government files motion in Supreme 


and “Bank- farmers’ bulletin on earth worms as 


Pederal 


Page 1, Col. 2 | survey issues publication on tidal bench 


announces 
issue of two and five cent stamps to 
commemorate achievements of Wright 


Department of Agriculture issues in- 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


Department of Agriculture reports | 


worms as | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture publishes | 


Page 9, Col. 7| 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Department of Agriculture publishes 


Customs 


Decisions of the United States Cus- 
| toms Court. 


pests and otherwise. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture issues in- 
structions for making pilot balloon 
observations. 


Page 5, Col. 7 
The United States Court of Customs 


? 


Page 9, Col. 7| Appeals is in recess until December 3. 


United States Coast and Geodetic 


Education 


marks for State of New Jersey. | 


Bureau of Education reports 17,582 
pupils enrolled in schools for deaf in 
United States. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture publishes 

‘farmers’ bulletin on yellow-fever mos- ; 

quito. Page 3, Col. 6 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce issues bul- 

letin on commercial and Government 
radio stations. 


Foodstuffs 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
| fice allows claims on ice cream cone 
having two walls. (Ex parte Lane and 
Anderson.) 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Library of Congress issues catalogue 
of copyright entries (Parts II and III). 
| Page 9, Col. 7 
| Bureau of the Census issues census | 
' for 1926 on churches of the Living God. 
j Page 9, Col. 7 
; Bureau of the Census issues census 
| for 1926 on churches of the Living God. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 
| Department of Commerce issues 
monthly summary of foreign commerce. Page Col, 2 
Page 9, Col. 7 eee eee wee 
Department of Agriculture issues bul- | uae Pieeee ~, a oe Pen Preah | 
/letin on apple scald and its eontrol. le t inland ratified by Finish Presi- | 
Page 9, Col. 7) S©" bin 6 Oe 4 
‘ Department of Agriculture issues re- i ee eee 
port on experiment stations. g Annual exposition at ~W ellington, 
| Page 9, Col. 7 New Zealand, described as successful. | 
| Government Printing Office issues Page 10, Col. 6 
; style manual. | Telephone communication with Aus- 
Page 9, Col. 7; tria to be opened November 12. 
New books received by the Library | Page 10, Col. 4| 
of Congress. | Debt status of national, provincial} 
. i Page 9} and municipal governments of Argen-} 
_ Bureau of Census publishes 1926 sta-/ tina, as revealed by Department of | 
istics of Church of i 9. Col. 7 ' Commerce. | 
age 9, Col. 7 Page 7, Col. 7} 
_ £ as < 1996 cen. |! - x } 
; Bureau es Census publishes 1! 26 cen-| Secretary of State disdusses progress | 
;sus of Church of Christ, Scientists. eel a ioavadl Hence ul 
Page 9, Col. 7 made toward universal peace. (Full 
Pe text of address on page 2 column 1.) | 
Page 1, Col. 2) 
+) } 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Page 8, Col. 7 
Forei gn Affairs 


Executive Committee of Pan Ameri- 
j}can Union confirms delegation of au- 
thority to Pan American Confederation } 
for Highway Education to conduct pre- 
liminary work to promote project for} 
Pan American Highway. j 








‘Census Data 


Bureau of Census publishes 1926 sta- 
tisties of Church of God. Page 1, Col. 6 
Page 9, Col. 7 ° | 
Bureau of Census publishes 1926 cen- | Gov't Personnel 

sus of Church of Christ, Scientists. j ! 
Page 9, Col. 7! President urges preparedness as! 

;peace insurance in Arimstice Day | 
|speech before American Legion at] 
| Washington, D. C. | 
Page 1, Col. 7} 
Daily engagements of the President | 


i\Coal | at the Executive Offices. 


| Santo Domingo ratifies Pan Ameri- 
‘ean conciliation treaty. 


| 


Claims 


The Court of Claims of the United 
| States is in recess until November 30. | 


‘tions for armistice to end World War. 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of War. 
Page 9 
Chief of Coast Artillery 
activities of last year. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 
Orders issued to personnel of the | 
Navy Department. 
Page 9 
Department of War recounts negotia- 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 8 


Packers 


Government files motion in Supreme | by 


. : ° rm » | 
Court asking advance in hearing of 


appeal in anti-trust suit against wh 
ers, 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals for 
ment on can with folded flange. 
son & Bennett Manufacturing Com- | 
pany v. Niedringhaus, Inc.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice allows claims on ice cream cone | 
having two walls. (Ex parte Lane and | of 
Anderson.) 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
reverses decision of chief examiner in | 
rejecting claims for wheel rims. (Ex | 
parte Jones.) 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice rejects claim on loom improvement. 
(Ex parte Bruneau.) 


be 


Page 8, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page &. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department announces 
issue of two and five cent stamps to 
commemorate achievements of Wright 
Brothers in aviation, 

Page 1, Col. 4| 

Postmasters directed not to handle | 
Treasury savings certificates, but to | 
instruct owners to send them directly | 
to Treasury for payment. 

Pge 7, Col. 5} 

Air mail poundage in October exceeds | 
September figure. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Health 


m 
m 


of the 
reviews | question of reducing canal tolls, 
| steady gain in revenues is shown. 


; sioner, Bureau of Lighthouses. 


Simplified Practices 


the | plified practice recommendation for hol- 
Eighth Circuit denies claim of infringe- | low metal single-acting swinging doors, 
(Wil- | fr 


effects of restrictive laws on oppor- 
‘tunities of women for employment, by 
W 


Supreme Court 


| Court asking advance in hearing of ap- 
peal in anti-trust suit against packers. 


| of 


States is in recess until November 19. 


‘Tariff 


of 
ing linseed oil. 


| assets 


Shipping 


Annual report of Governor General 
Canal Zone calls attention to 
as 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Point Hope Light in Alaska is 107 


miles north of the Arctic Circle. 


Page 3, Col. 3 
United States Coast and Geodetic 
urvey issues publication on tidal bench 


marks for State of New Jersey. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Lighting Aids to Navigation—Article 
John S. Conway, Deputy commis- 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Bureau of Standards publishes sim- 


ames, and trim. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Social Welfare 


Continuation of full text of review 


omen’s Bureau, Department of La- 
) 
Page 10, Col. 1 


Government files motion in Supreme 


Page 3, Col. 4 

List of cases to be heard during week 
November 19. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

of the United 





The Supreme Court 


Tariff Commission issues comparison 
foreign and domestic costs of produc- 


Page 1, Col. 7 


{ 


Taxation | 


itt 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that 


which are defined as inad- | 
issible are not converted into ad- |]! 
issible assets by reason of having |]! 


been acquired in exchange for goods 


Department of Agriculture publishes | sold. 


farmers’ bulletin on yellow-fever mos-! y, 
quito, 


Page 9, Col. 7 


(Western Wheeled 
Commissioner.) 


Scraper Co. 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Circuit grants injunction re- 


| Coast 


| garrisons, 


' batteries 


1! the defended overseas possessions, at San 


||! Francisco, 
| fenses of Long Island Sound, and at thé 


Court asking advance in hearing of } 


Page 


eyes ee 
,| Public Utilities | Fifth 


| 
of women in pharmacy bund 


ex- 


the j|! 
foregoing .paragraphs is regulatory in!) 


ers. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Banking-Finance 


Postmasters directed not to handle 
Treasury savings certificates, but to 
instruct owners to send them directly 
to Treasury for payment. 

Pge 7, Col. 5 

Consolidated statement of condition 
of 12 Federal Land Banks as of Sep- 
tember 30, as issued by Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Page 7, Col. 5 

Debt status of national, 
and municipal governments of Argen- 
tina, as revealed by Department of 
Commerce. 


7 Page 7, Col. 7 | 
Debits to individual accounts as re- | 


ported to Federal Reserve Board for 
week ended November 7. 
Page 7, Col. 3 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 


Foreign 


exchange 
York. 


rates at 


Page 7 
Daily 
Office. 


of the 


decisions 


See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Bureau of Standards publishes sim- 
plified practice recommendation for hol- 
low metal single-acting swinging doors, 
frames, and trim. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture issues 
farmers’ 
umes and nonlegumes with nitrogen- 
fixing and other bacteria. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


appeal in anti-trust suit against pack- | 


provincial } 


Page 7 
New 


Accounting 


| 
Page 9 


bulletin on innoculation leg- | 


| Interstate Commerce Commission or- | 5 
|ders readjustment. of rates on coal in Gow 
|New River district of West Virginia. | A : pile te ; 

| Page 6, Col. 1! Lighting Aids to Navigation- Article| 
| Production of anthracite and soft | by John S. Conway, Deputy Commis- | 
|coal declines in week to November 3.|S!oner, Bureau of Lighthouses. 

Page 6, Col. 1| Page 9, Col. 3 
i 


Commerce-Trade ‘Highways 


i 
| Director of Bureau of Foreign and} Executive Committee of Pan Ameri- 
| Domestic Commerce says that Ameri-;¢an Union confirms delegation of au-} 
{ean producers have no reason to be-| thority to Pan American Confederation | 
jcome alarmed at growth of interna-! for Highway Education to conduct pre- 
‘tional trade cartels in Europe. | liminary work to promote project for 
| Page 1, Col. 5| Pan American Highway. 
Department of Agriculture reviews} 
| prospects for American apples in Euro- | 
;pean markets. Labor 
| Page 5, Col. 1} et 7 — 
Annual exposition at Wellington, | Continuation of full text of review} 
New Zealand, described as successful. | Of effects of restrictive laws on oppor- 
Page 10, Col. 6 | tunities of women for employment, by 
| Department of Commerce lists op-| W omen’s Bureau, Department of na 
|portunities in foreign markets for sale | bor. j 
jof American products. | Page 10, Col. 1} 
\ Page 5, Col. 2 Two strikes submitted for adjust- : 
Business Efficiency Exhibition at! ment and four labor controversies set- | 
Glasgow said to have been successful. | tled by Conciliation Board, Department 
| Page 5, Col. 6| of Labor. i 
Exports of motion picture films show | Col. 7 
decline for nine months of 1928. la, ‘ ‘ i 
Page 1, Col. 6| Motion Pictures 
Department of Commerce issues] 
monthly summary of foreign commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


t To pical Survey 


9 


Page 3, Col. 


i 
i 


Page 3, 


Exports of motion picture films show 
decline for nine months of 1928. 
| Page 1, Col. 6 


C / , a : 
Library of Congress issues catalogue | National Defe nse 
of copyright entries (Parts II and III).| President 
Page 9, Col. 7! peace insurance in Arimstice 


| 
. . ' speech before A ries 
| Court Decisions Fiingion, " an 


‘Copyrights 


urges preparedness as} 
Day } 


Legion at; 


Page 1, Col. 7 

Army officers permitted to wear 
trousers of a lighter shade than coats. 
Page 10, Col. 5 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 
| Decisions on Page 4. 

| See Special Index and Law Digest 
;on Page 8. | 


| trict of Ohio dismisses 
; adequate 


| road Company.) | 


i 
. 
; San Francisco Railway. 
i 

| 


| straining collection of tax while ap- 

!peal is pending before the Board of 
Tax Appeals. (Peerless Woolen Mills 
v. J. T. Rose.) 


Telephone communication with Aus- 
tria to be opened November 12. 
Page 10, Col. 4 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
voads” headings. 


Publishers 


Plan of publishers to eliminate fraud- 
ulent advertising approved by Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Preliminary report of Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue shows increase in num- 
ber of tax returns filed by individuals 
and corporations in 1927 and in total 
net income over 1926, 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Radio 


. | 

Department of Commerce issues bul- 

letin on commercial and Government 
radio stations. 


Page 4, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Page 9, Col. 7| P erritories 

Nation-wide reallocation plan for ra- | 
dio stations goes into effect. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Annual report of Governor General 
of the Canal Zone calls attention to 
‘question of reducing canal tolls, as 
| steady gain in revenues is shown. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Railroads 


Final valuation for rate making pur- - 
poses placed by Interstate Commerce , l 
ymmission on owned and used proper- Texti es 
ties of Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault | Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
Ste. Marie Railway. ' fice rejects claim on loom improvement. 
Page 1, Col. 1 | (Ex parte Bruneau.) 
District Court for the Southern Dis- | 
bill to enforce 
service on branch railroad. 
(Freeman et al. v. Pennsylvania Rail- 


| Page 8, Col. 4 
Trade Practices 


Plan of publishers to eliminate fraud- 
ulent advertising approved by Federal 
, Trade Commission. 


Page 8, Col. 2 
for Interstate Commerce 
recommends conditional 
pproval of bond issue by St. Louis- 


Examiner 


Commission Page 1, Col. 2 


Veterans 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission or- Medical Council of Veterans Bureau 
ders readjustment.of rates on coal in! to meet in conference November 12-14, 
New River district of West Virginia. | at Washington, D. C. 
Page 6, Col. 1| Page 2, Col. 4 
Abandonment of branch line in Kern Adjutant General has handled 3,285,- | 
County, Calif., authorized by Interstate |216 applications for adjusted compen- 
Commerce Commission. | sation. 
Page 6, Col. 7 | Page 7, Col. 3 | 


hi 


| 
1 


women. This is not sufficient justifica-|exists. This restriction affords the out-| significant in their influence than has; vember 12, telephone service between; lieved that trousers of the same shade 


tion, however, for prohibiting all such 
employment for women. 

The same thing seems to be true of | 
lelectric and acetylene welding. Though} 
; Woman acetylene welders are not em- 
| ployed in any great numbers they occa- } 
} sionally are employed with very great | 
i success, while some processes of electric 
1 welding employ successfully considerable | 
numbers of women on work that is prac- 
|tically automatic and involves almost no 
hazards. . 

Until recently, women in Ohio could! 
not be employed as taxicab drivers, and 
;yet in New York and California and 
| Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, a few 
women are doing this work with perfect 
success and satisfaction. In fact, in 
| Pennsylvania one company inaugurated 
1a fleet of cabs driven by woman chauf- 
feurs, and it was reported that the} 
women were most satisfactory in every 
| way. 

; The effects of legislation prohibiting 
gas and electric meter reading by women 
are unimportant, because practically no 
women are engaged in these occupations 
though the work is prohibited for women 
in only two States. A number of public- 
utilities companies tried women at this 
work during the war, but they found it 
not very successful and transferred the 
women to other departments. 

Some Laws Discriminatory. 

It is a difficult thing to measure what | 
the prohibitory laws may have done to| 
women’s opportunities the States | 
where they elsewhere in 
many of the prohibited occupations, it 
appears that the prohibition must be 
something of @ restriction where it 





in 
are employed 


}as applied to women 


| cient industrial management. 
| plied to specific occupations, not entirely 


standing example of possible discrimi-!any law regulating women’s hours 
nation against women resulting from) wo; 

labor legislation. | ; a ; y 

In general, the regulatory hour — In other occupations other influences 

’ eaiest Gs the | Pave been dominant in determining “ 

manufacturing processes of industry aio < ve : 


not handicap the women but serve ato x wanes. ete Se eee, See 
regulate employment and _ to establish | eet" op lager with areaers = 
: : . ‘i new jobs; in restaurants the develop- 
the accepted standards of modern effi- | ment of public opinion as to the type 
When ap-) of service most suitable for women; in 
| pharmacy a gradually increasing confi- 
'dence in women’s ability on the part of 
'the public; in the metal trades a break- 
ing down of the prejudices against 
| women’s employment on the part 
aoe . ‘employers and of male employes and 
women in industry are chiefly a reflec-| demonstration of women’s ability along 
tion of the usual attitude of employers] certain lines—these are the significant 
regarding such practice, but occasionally forces that have influenced and will con- 
they result in a limitation of women’s | tinue to determine women’s place among 
cenaenntetst. ba applied indiscrimi-| wage earners. 
nately to special occupations that are| «. a = . 
professional or semiprofessional in type,| ) —_ aan have _ ae ames 
night-work prohibition or regulation has | Ye me ORE RS cement <a vp eee 
resulted in restrictions of women’s em-|°"°S and they. will play the dominan 
lognnan ;part in assuring to women an equal 
ploy t. | chance 
In almost every kind of employment! 7,“ 
the real forces that influence women’s 
opportunity are far removed from legis- 
lative restriction of their hours or condi- 
tions of work. In manufacturing, the 
type of product, the division and simpli- 
fication of manufacturing processes, the 
development of machinery and mechan- 
ical aids to production, the labor supply 
and its costs, and the general psychology 
of the times, all have played important 
parts in determining the of 
women. These factors have varied with 
the different industries and localities, but | 


everywhere they, een far 


of 


akin to the industrial work for which the 
laws were drawn, this regulatory legis- 
lation in a few instances has been a 
handicap to women. 

Laws prohibiting night work for 


their abilities and aptitudes fit them. 


Telephone Communication 
With Austria to Be Opened 


Telephone communication with 
}gary will be opened on November 
| when the Secretary of State, Frank 
| Kellogg, talk ith various 
officials, to an announcement 


B. 


position 


which follows in full text: 


Af.10;30 o'clock a.m». Monday, No- 


of | 


in those occupations for which! 


Hun- | 


12, 


Hungarian | 


| the United States and Hungary will be 


| and material will have the same effect. 
upon which occasion the 


The wearing of the light-colored trou- 


| 


; inaugurated, 


| Secretary of State will speak to the 
| Minister President of Hungary, the Un- 
| dersecretary State, Mr. J. Reuben 
| Clark, with the American Minister at 
| Budapest, and the Hungarian Charge 
| d’Affaires, Mr. Pelenyi, will speak with 
| the Minister President of Hungary. The} 


,the wearing of trousers will remain as; 
}at present. 


| Ex 


of 


position at Wellington 
Described as Successful 


| Secretary of State will speak direct from Wellington’s Fifth Annual otal 
sl —- 2 ~ office te anes Show and Industrial Exhibition has been 
jee © itt nell teesencingeies declared most successful, with American 
electrical household appliances unusually 
popular and claiming the attention of 
numerous groups of visitors, the De-} 
SEE LS {partment of Commerce is informed by | 
The wearing of Army trousers of aithe Assistant Trade Commissioner at; 
| lighter color than Army coats has beer | Wellington, C. F. Kunkel. The report 
| authorized by the Secretary, Dwight F.| follows in full text: 

Davis, it has just been announced by| | Progress made during recent years by 
the Department of War. The statement!New Zealand secondary industries was 
follows in full text: jeffectively recorded at the show through 
| 'To enhance the appearance of the of-! attractive and cleverly organized ex- 
i ficers of the Army, the Secretary of |hibits. 

War has authorized the wearing of{| In previous years the show has been 
| trousers of a lighter color than that of | held in sheds on the water front placed 
| the service coat. | at the disposa}] of the Show Association 
| Trousers of olive drab woolen or cot-|by the Wellington Harbor Board, but 
}ton material to match the service coat,|this year the exhibition was held in build- 
cut on the lines of civilian trousers, |}ings recently erected by the Association 
without cuffs, are now authorized for|on a site easily accessible to visitors. 
wear exeept when in formation under Public interest in the show was very 
when mounted or when on duty gratifying, according to the Show Asso- 
which breeches are prescribed, as|ciation report, and it is believed that 


Wearing of Light Trousers 
By Army Officers Allowed | 





arms, 


for 


service coat. The latter have improved 


the apeparance of officers and it is be-| shows is assurred, 


a 


\}; that the 
; fenses 


i}, trations for the battle practices, 


i}; was from 
| manner, 


| cises were held 


| sers will be optional and the occasions for | ! 
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Accuracy of Fire 
Is Improved by 
Coast Artillery 


Annual Report of Corps 
Shows Benefits from Bat. 
tle Practice and Tac- 
tical Training. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
equipment, and hopeful progress toward 
solving the problem of anti-aircraft mae 
chine gun fire at the longer ranges{ 


; initiation of studies for the anti-aircraft 
‘defense of important localities; and an. 
, increase strain upon personnel generally 


to maintain high standards of training’ 


| and appearance, and at the same time to’ 
| eare for 


the valuable 
their charge. 
With the issue of G. O. 22, W. D. 1927, 


installations in 


| the missions of the Coast Artillery have 
; been logically defined and the embare 
' rassments to instruction and to prepara- 
' tion 


of training regulations removed, 
Responsibility for heavy trench mortars 
has been transferred to the Field Artil- 


i}! lery, leaving the Coast Artillery charged 


only with the development and use of 


| weapons intended for fire on moving tar- 
; gets (naval or air) and of the auxile 
‘ jaries necessary for control of such fire, 


Advances Made in Training. 
Considering the various conditions 
Artillery organizations serve 
under in our overseas and continental 
progress in training of all 
units during the year has been praise 


! worthy. 


Analyzed, we find that 75 per cent of 


; the batteries fired at greater speed, the 


improvement being especially marked 
for the rapid fire armament. Greater 


|]; range was attained by 77 per cent of the 


batteries. Fifty-four per cent of the 
improved in accuracy, the 
greatest improvement being noted for 
rapid fire armament. In hits per gun 
per minute improvement is noted in 78 
per cent of the batteries firing. 

The improvement in seacoast artillery 


| practice is attributed to the system of 
| competition introduced in 1926, 


While 
not favorably received by some officers, 
there has been a general increase of dc« 
complishment, interest, and enthusiasm. 
This is far more notable in the reports 
of those target practices for the calen- 
dar year, 1928, which have been received 
to date than in the practices reported 
upon above. 

Battle practices were held in each of 
Calif., at the harbor dea@ 
harbor defenses of Chesapeake Bay.) 
While practices of this kind have been 
held from time to time in overseas pos< 
sessions since the World War, inadequate 


' personnel and other causes have pres 
! vented in the United States. 


The allotment of funds for troop moves 
ments incident to Coast Artillery traine 


' ing in the United States for the F. Y. 


1928 enabled concentrations to be effected 
at the three harburs named. This gave 
valuable training to the higher echelons 
and has the added effect of placing in 
service some batterics and installations 
normally without manning parties, thus 


' enabling us to ascertain thetrue condi 
| tion of equipment. 


It is hoped to synchronize the annual 
encampment of National Guard units and 
the active training of Reserve Officers 
with these battle practices in future so 

more important harbor de- 
in the United States may be 
placed, in turn, approximately on a war 
footing. 

Minor joint exercises were held in thé 
United States during the troop concene 
they 
Navy furnishing in each instance such 
vessels as could be made available. In 


| the Panama Canal Department a joint 
' communication exercise was held in con- 


nection with a minor joint exercise off 
the Pacific entrance to the Canal, Army 
and Navy aircraft participating as well 


|}! as the Navy Control Force and the Hare 
| bor Defenses. 


The exercise was of cons 
siderable value to the harbor defense 
troops but the grgatest benefit derived 
ascertaining, in a practical 
methods of coordinating the 
several systems of communication. 

Extensive joint Army and Navy exer« 
in the Hawaiian De« 
partment, in which all Coast Artillery 
units took part. That department ap-~ 
parently offers the best field for train« 
ing of the combined arms in coast de« 
fense, with the Panama Canal Departe 
ment a close second. 

No report as to joint Army and Navy 
exercises in the Philippine Department 
for the year reported upon has been re« 
ceived in this office. 

While excellent results in tactical 
training are obtained at joint exercises, 
such as those held in the United States 
this year, it cannot be denied that much 
is lost through the absence of mobile 
forces at these exercises. Even when 
these are only outlined by establishing 
the higher command posts for the de- 
fense of a section of the shore line, and 
a general attack is developed under the 
control of competent umpires, a sense 0 
reality is introduced that enables thes 
exercises to approximate in value those 
held in overseas territories. Only one 
such exercise has been held in the United 
States since the World War—that in 
the Narragansett Bay Area noted in my , 
report of last year. 

Airplanes Join in Activities. 

The Air Corps has been ‘generous in 
supplying the planes necessary for Coast 
Artillery training but reports received 
indicate that, with two exceptions, lack 
of means has prevented progress in test- 
ing the regulations for joint employment 
of the Coast Artillery and Air Corps, 
The exceptions referred to are the 
Hawaiian and Panama Departments. In 
the former such joint action.was fea- 
tured in the exercises referred to above, 
In the latter a special exercise of ate 
tack and defense was featured, 

Plans were made for joint exercises 
in the harbor defenses of Chesapeake 
Bay but these had to be abandoned ag 
the Air Corps was unable, without mate« 
rial curtailment of scheduled training 
to supply planes and air ships in num- 
bers sufficient. The training text res 


just made by the Department of State,| are breeches of lighter color than the due to the acquisition ;of adequate ex-‘ferred to will necessarily have to beg 
hibition buildings, the success of future | 


continued as a tentative regulation fo 
e time being, 


— 





